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NOTICE 


To write the story of a good man’s life is a 
pleasant task ; to write the life of a good father 
is a sacred privilege. But with the privilege comes 
the feeling of anxiety whether the result in any 
sense matches the endeavour. My task has been 
made as easy as possible by the co-operation of 
many willing helpers. To my sister Mabel I owe 
the greatest debt of gratitude for having collected 
the necessary material from my father’s diaries and 
letters, which contain a complete record of the 
whole of his ministerial life. Many friends, not a 
‘few of whom were my father’s curates, have made 
valuable contributions, which have thrown much 
light on his character and influence. I would also 
make special acknowledgment of the help rendered 
by Mr. Lionel Robinson, who has given me the 
benefit of his experience and advice. And finally, 1 
would tender to the Archbishop of York my grate- 
ful thanks for his kindness in writing the preface to 
this book, in the midst of the many duties of his 
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high office. I send forth this memoir in the con- 
fident hope that all who value my father’s memory 
will, in their gladness to possess a record of his 
life, pardon the imperfections of the writer, whose 
only claim to undertake the task lies in an undying 
affection. 


A. STANLEY V. BLUNT. 


Paris, St. Andrew’s Day, 1912. 
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PREFACE 


Tue request of Mr. Blunt that I would write a 
word of preface to these memories of his father 
was one which I could not refuse. For it was to 
the Church in the diocese of York that the Bishop 
gave forty-six years of his life, as parish priest, 
archdeacon, and suffragan bishop; and to me 
personally he was, though alas! only for one 
happy year, a most loyal and valued colleague, a 
most kind and generous friend. This book is the 
record—told with sympathy and simplicity—of 
more than fifty years of able, unsparing, and 
enthusiastic service of the Church and people of 
England. This spirit of glad and willing service 
was the atmosphere of Frederick Blunt’s life. He 
had some anxieties, some sorrows—one of them, 
the death of a son, deep and abiding. But it was 
a happy life, and the secret of his happiness was 
simply that he loved his work and did it with a 
right good will. Those who read the book will 
not find in it a profound thinker, an original and 
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stimulating prophet, or a far-seeing statesman. 
But they will find a man—a man full of life, love, 
and service, devoted with whole-hearted enthus- 
iasm and unquestioning loyalty to a work noble in 
its traditions, and rich in its opportunities—the 
work of a good clergyman of the Church of 
England, preaching and teaching the old and ever 
new gospel of Jesus Christ, administering the 
sacraments of His grace, and offering to all, rich 
and poor, young and old, the help and cheer of 
an unselfish friendship. And this is to find a good 
thing. For in days when the strain of life and 
thought tends to make people anxious and 
querulous, it is both a’ wholesome rebuke and a 
real refreshment to come into contact with such a 
man as this book describes—one who believed in 
life, in work, in country, in Church, in God; one 
who, strong in this faith, found his life worth 
living, his work worth doing, his Church and 
country worth serving, and his God infinitely 
worth trusting and thanking and loving. 

At the age of seventy-seven he was able to write 
thus on the first day of his last year on earth: 
“Begin the year well in body, happy in mind, 
hopeful in spirit." When I came to know him, he 
was still, in spite of his long labours, erect and 
graceful in mien, with something of the eagerness 
and enthusiasm of the boy within the dignity of 
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the Bishop, his great gifts ready for fresh use, and 
his generous heart open to new friends. In this 
record of his life I read the secret of his buoyancy 
of spirit. It was that he used to the full, with a 
thankful heart, what God had given him—hard 
work, a loving home, troops of friends, and a deep 
and simple faith. The memory of such a life is 
good and does good. I therefore commend this 
story of it to an even wider circle than those to. 
whom in the diocese of York and elsewhere Bishop 
Blunt gave so bountifully his service and his 
friendship. 
COSMO EBOR: 


BIsHOPTHORPE, 
York, 6h December, 1912. 





CHAPTER I 
EARLY DAYS 


“*My childhood was very happy ” is the opening 
sentence of some reminiscences of his early life 
written for his family by my father, and this de- 
scription of the childhood may without exaggera- 
tion be applied to the whole of the life which it is 
my privilege to try to describe in this memoir. 
He owed this happiness in no small degree to 
his parents, to whom at the outset some reference 
must naturally be made. His father, Samuel Jasper 
Blunt, one of the Blunts of Crabbet Park, Sussex, 
was one of the chief clerks in the Colonial Office. 
He had obtained his clerkship through the influence 
of his cousin, Earl Bathurst, Colonial Secretary in 
the early part of the nineteenth century. Mr. 
Jasper Blunt was a typical gentleman of the old 
school. He was absolutely just and honourable, 
most punctual and punctilious in the performance 
of his duties, and a great stickler for etiquette. 


Two stories told of him at the Colonial Office show 
A 
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the man. On one occasion a young man, who 
thought his rank exempted him from the usual 
courtesies of life, entered his private room with his 
hat on. ‘Excuse me one moment, my lord,” said 
my grandfather, and fetching his own hat he put it 
on. Needless to say, the visitor took the hint. 
On another occasion, when the same lack of courtesy 
was shown, the rebuke was more direct. ‘I hope 
your cold will soon be better.” ‘But I have no 
cold.” ‘Oh! I thought no gentleman ever 
entered a private room with his hat on unless he 
was suffering from a cold in the head.” 

Mr. Jasper Blunt was an intensely religious man. 
It was his custom to read his Bible in his office as 
well as morning and evening at home, and when 
the Colonial Office was consulted as to what 
present Queen Victoria should make to a chief 
in Mauritius, he suggested a Bible as one of 
the gifts, and the advice was taken. He was a 
devoted member of the Church of England, 
belonging to the old Evangelical School. He was 
no fair-weather churchman, but every Sunday, wet 
or dry, he started precisely at the same moment 
with his wife and family for his church, and in the 
evening read a sermon to the household. Though 
devoted to his sons, he did not overlook their faults, 
however trifling ; and my father used to recall how 
one day when he was (after the manner of boys) 
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fidgeting with something on the table, my grand- 
father said, ‘Some day perhaps you will have a 
son who fidgets, and then you will understand my 
feelings.” I can testify from personal experience 
that the prophecy was amply fulfilled, and the 
tradition is being handed down from generation to 
generation ! 

My grandmother was a daughter of Mr. R. E. 
N. Lee of Chelsea, a descendant of Sir Henry Lee 
of Ditchley Park, Oxford (the original of Scott’s 
hero). She was a most devoted wife and mother, 
and her calm influence made itself felt in the home. 

Of one other relative a word must be said. My 
father’s uncle was Henry Blunt, for many years 
Rector of Chelsea,and afterwards of Streatham. He 
was in his day one of the leading Evangelicals, and 
many of his sermons delivered in Holy Trinity 
Church, Upper Chelsea (where Holy Trinity, 
Sloane Street, now stands), were published at the 
request of the large congregation which his preach- 
ing drew together. His courses on the Patriarchs, 
Moses, Elijah, and the Life of our Lord, obtained 
a very wide circulation. ‘He was to me,” my 
father writes, ‘‘a great saint and the object of much 
reverence, so much so that I recollect summoning 
up courage to ask my mother why it was that my 
uncle did not say grace after dessert, to which as a 
child I had been brought down. I was somewhat 
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reassured when she said that they had had grace 
before I came in, but that did not satisfy me, as 
I thought the dessert was worth our thanks 
also.” 

Such were the influences in the home at Chelsea 
in which my father was born on November 16th, 
1833. The family life was a happy one, for not 
only were the relations between parents and children 
of the closest, but the brothers and sisters regarded 
one another with a deep affection which lasted 
through life. 

No one played a more important part in the 
formation of my father’s character as a child than 
his “‘ dear old nurse, Jane Saunders, daughter of a 
Kentish yeoman, and niece of an aide-de-camp to 
General Wolfe at the battle of Quebec. She was 
one of the very best women I ever knew, and was 
devoted to me chiefly because I was the most 
delicate of the family, and she had nursed me from 
the age of two or three months. Under God, she 
was the means by assiduous nursing of saving my 
life in early childhood. She was devout and 
affectionate. I always said my prayers.before her 
as a child, and used before I went to sleep each 
night to ask her if she thought God had forgiven 
me after I had said that clause in the Lord’s Prayer. 
As quite a little child I recollect finding out the 
verse in the Psalm, ‘O Lord, hear my prayer: 
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hearken O God of Jacob,’ and asking if I might 


always say it before my prayers.” 

Frederick Blunt, the third son in a family of 
eight, was a delicate, sensitive child, with fine 
feelings, great power of sympathy and full of affec- 
tion. ‘I injured myself as a child of four or five 
in drawing my brother Arthur in a basket in the 
nursery, and had to spend some weeks in bed, and 
while still on my back I was driven in the stage 
coach to Brighton with the rest of the family before 
there was any railway thither. I have been told 
that as an infant I was handed into Princess Vic- 
toria’s carriage by my nurse when we were posting 
through the Lakes, and had put up at the same 
inn as Her Royal Highness. I recollect walking 
with my cousins Henry and Alice Lee shortly 
after the coronation in Chelsea when Queen Victoria 
passed ; we were told, of course, to take off our 
caps, and the Queen stopped the carriage and spoke 
to us. 

“1 remember the Queen’s coronation very well. 
My father was in the Abbey, and my mother and 
my baby sister were at Lord Cadogan’s house in 
Piccadilly, and I wearily awaited their return on the 
edge of the bed looking out of the nursery window. 
My father was also present at George IV.’s coron- 
ation, and often recalled how he saw the champion 
ride up Westminster Hall armed cap-a-pie. 
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“My mother taught me everything till I went 
like the rest of my brothers to Streatham Aca- 
demy.” This was kept by a Mr. Edwardes, 
‘““who treated us with great deference because 
of my father and my Uncle Henry, who was 
then Rector of Streatham. The usual punishment 
at this school was curious; for a light offence 
‘The Sacraments,’ for a heavy offence ‘ The Cate- 
chism,’ had to be written out 2s an imposition.” 

The following letter is a typical school-boy copy, 
written in a beautiful copper-plate hand, which is 
in striking contrast: to the well-known illegible 
handwriting of later years: 


STREATHAM ACADEMY, 


December 2nd, 1842. 
Dear Papa, 


It is a source of no small gratification to me to 
inform you that our Christmas Holydays will commence 
on the 17th instant. 

During the half year I have used my best endeavours 
to improve in my studies, and I hope my progress will be 
found satisfactory. 

I remain, dear Papa, 
Your affectionate Son, 
FREDERICK BLunr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwardes desire their respects. 


This effort, doubtless the composition of the 
master, reminds one of the famous letter in Vice 
Versa. 
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My father and three of his brothers were sent 
in due course to Merchant Taylors’ School. 

‘““At the age of twelve I went to Merchant 
Taylors, and was placed in the 3rd form under 
‘old Blunt’ (no relation of ours). We boarded 
at ‘Mother Townsend’s’ in the same street as 
the school, and came back each Saturday, re- 
turning by 9 a.m. on Monday, having walked 
13 mile before taking a bus, which meant leaving 
home at 7 a.m. For breakfast we had dry hunk 
of bread with small scrape of bad butter, and 
‘sky-blue’ (ze. London milk) and water. Never 
tea! For dinner, pudding first (two helps) and 
meat on the same plate afterwards, and a mug of 
‘swipes,’ a sort of black beer! ‘Tea and supper 
without meat. But I was delicate and had tea— 
real tea—in old Mrs. Townsend’s room at 5 p.m. 
In the evening we did our lessons, and then came 
in to hear Miss G. Townsend read a novel aloud, 
or to play a game of chess. Once I ran away 
from school, or rather from Mother Townsend’s, 
with my brother Walter, because she refused to 
allow us as country boys to go for our holidays 
a day earlier, though the Master had given us 
leave. We planned it, and everyone kept the 
secret. We started silently at 6.30 a.m. without 
breakfast, and carrying our bags. We had no 
money, so we walked seven miles to Streatham, 
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where my father was then living, and got in 
famished; but he said we were right, we smarted 
under a sense of injustice, and he went to Mother 
Townsend and told her so.” | 
Bishop Thornton, late Bishop of Ballarat, gives 
the following account of my father’s school-days : 


I knew the late Bishop of Hull since I was fourteen 
years of age. We were form fellows at Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School. I remember discussing him with boys who 
lived in the same boarding-house with him ; he was known 
as a pure-minded, refined, well-mannered boy, with no 
little personal influence. He was not robust, and I most 
penitently recall yielding to the sudden temptation of 
giving him, “just for fun,” what proved a bad fall, as he 
was balancing himself on the edge of a form. I richly 
deserved the scolding I got from those who picked him 
up ; and I have distressfully wondered, in after years, when 
I heard of my friend’s illnesses from time to time whether 
my ill deed had any relation to them. Blunt was a loyal 
M.'T. and used to keep me informed of the career of some 
of our school mates. We all heard with interest of his 
going into the law, and subsequently to King’s College, 
where he distinguished himself. 


Another old school-fellow, Mr. Lionel Robinson, 
has “precipitated chemically the shadowy memories 
of school-days”’: 


Your father was not only a pretty boy, but he had an 
extremely pleasant way with boys like myself who were 
his juniors. He used to sing to us occasionally scraps of 
old songs, one of which (the authorship of which since 
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revealed) is engraven in my memory by the way in which 
he gave the line: 


“Jf she think not well of me, 
What care I how fair she be!”’ 


the “if” being always accompanied by a sneeze. Your 
father, too, was a trusted adviser on books to read, and for 
some time championed G. P. R. James (next after Walter 
Scott) against all comers such as Frank Fairley, Frank 
Smedley, etc., and there was a great schism among his 
followers when Philip Hutchings (now Sir P. Perceval 
Hutchings), who was much younger than your father, 
urged upon our attention the novels of Fennimore 


Cooper. 

Although no boy had such good manners as your father, 
he never made others feel their inferiority, but in a curious 
subtle way (quite unconsciously) contrived to make us 
think that it was quite as easy to be polite as to be rude 
and boisterous. He never put himself forward, and I 
should be afraid to say who were his cronies or intimates ; 
but of this I am quite sure that no boy had fewer enemies, 
and all who knew him liked him as much as he would 
allow them.... There was one distinguishing feature 
in your father when at school. He was essentially clean- 
minded, and you know what that means among 250 
boys drawn from a number of various strata. I can well 
recall the fact that no boy would say anything to him at all 
likely to “shock” him, as we boys would say, but which 
meant anything which we knew would be repulsive to him. 
I should say that few men carried this principle of “cleanli- 
ness” of speech, thought and life more persistently into 
practice, and that few could show so unblemished a record 
of their youth. 
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Frederick Blunt left school when he was sixteen, 
with a view to being articled to his uncle, Mr. 
Stedman, at Horsham. Here he spent some 
months in most uncongenial work, doing nothing 
more exciting than copying bills and letters. An 
extract from his diary of 1849 gives some idea of 
his thoughts at this time. 


Monday, August 20. Went into the office for first 
time on six months’ trial. Office hours from 9.30 to 12 
noon and from 3 to 6 p.m., copying of course at first. 

Wednesday, September 9th. Mr. Bridges called this 
morning and Aunt mentioned to him that I was desirous 
of becoming a teacher in his Sunday School, and he said I 
should be of great use, especially if I could visit the children 
in the week. 

Thursday, October 4. Went for a walk with Aunt 5. 
Received a lecture on affectation, whistling, singing and 
noisiness. 

Saturday, October 6. In the evening I joined my 
cousins at the H.’s. They played cards in the evening. 
My reasons for not playing were these, viz. Ist. It is a 
species of game which not unfrequently leads to gambling, 
which I believe to be a great sin, inasmuch as it is a most 
unprofitable way of using (or rather misusing) a talent 
which has been lent to us, and also I certainly (as well as 
many others) probably never will or never can have too 
much, so that abundance of wealth can never be alleged as 
an excuse for gambling, since it may be spent in charitable 
purposes. And also because, from a moral point of view, if 
you once play it is inconsistent to refuse in future, and the 
name of a reputed card player is not in my opinion be- 
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coming to any weil-thinking person. ‘These reasons caused 
me on this occasion to decline to play, and will I hope 
in future always prevent me from joining. I am very 
sorry I played at the S.’s a few weeks ago, but this circum- 
stance has led me to think the matter over and to come 
to the above mentioned conclusion. 


(In later life, however, he very occasionally 
played a game of cards with his family.) 

An accident put an end to this drudgery at 
Horsham. He sprained his thumb so badly that 
he was forbidden to write. He therefore went 
home and had some ‘‘ coaching”’ from Mr. Raven, 
the Perpetual Curate of Christ Church, Streatham. 
This did not last long, as it was not helping him 
towards the legal career for which he was destined. 
Something more useful was soon found, and he 
went up regularly every day to the Temple to read 
Jaw with another uncle, Mr. Malcolm, Q.C. 

In 1849 he was articled to Lee & Pemberton of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. This firm had been estab- 
lished by his grandfather, Mr. Lee, and when Blunt 
was articled the senior partner was Mr. Edward 
Lee, his uncle. Three years at Lee & Pemberton’s 
were succeeded by two years at Desborough, 
Young & Desborough’s of Sise Lane in the city 
of London. ‘I went every week to dine and sleep 
at the house of my dear grandmother, Mrs. Lee, 
in Sloane Street. I used often to go to big 
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London ‘crushes’ with my uncle, Edward Lee, 
but I never went to the theatre or opera.” 

Work in a solicitor’s office was not very con- 
genial to one of my father’s tastes. He had a legal 
mind and an intense love of justice, and with his 
unfailing readiness of speech and power of reason- 
ing would no doubt have made an excellent bar- 
rister, but office work was distasteful to him. 
During the time he was a pupil he learned one 
lesson which he used to quote in later life—never 
to make an alteration in ancther man’s work with- 
out real knowledge. He was given a deed to copy, 
in which the word “‘intituled”’ occurred. When 
my father read it he thought it must be a /apsus 
calami for “entitled,” and therefore made the altera- 
tion on his own authority. When challenged, he 
defended his position vigorously, but none the less 
he had to rewrite the whole copy. 

At the age of sixteen he was confirmed by the 
famous Bishop Samuel Wilberforce. ‘The only 
preparation I had from our vicar was by my own 
request ; I asked if I might write my views on 
Baptismal Regeneration—a matter which troubled 
me much. I wrote folios, but his only reply (lazy 
fellow !) was that he did not think I was unsound 
in my views. I was in real need of help, but he 
would say no more than that my father’s son was 
sure to be fit, and neither talked nor prayed with 
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me.” It may have been the recollection of the 
very inadequate preparation which he had himself 
received that made my father specially careful in 
the instruction which he gave to those whom he 
presented year by year for confirmation. 

If the work in the office was not congenial, Blunt 
could at any rate give his spare time to what was 
more profitable. Every Sunday he taught in the 
Sunday School, and on week-nights he managed a 
Young Men’s Club in the Infant School at Tooting. 
In this he took the deepest interest, and tried to 
make it really helpful to the men. He and his 
friends gave lectures, his own subject being monu- 
mental brasses. 

He owed much to the influence of his brother 
Walter, who was a man of considerable culture as 
well as of deep religious faith. He taught Frede- 
rick to love archaeology and architecture, and 
the two brothers used to make long expeditions 
to churches of interest, and to take rubbings of 
brasses. Walter, who was five years older than 
Frederick, was always delicate. After working 
for some time in an office in London, he was 
ordered to the West Indies. There he matured 
the plan, which had been long in his mind, of 
taking Holy Orders. He entered the theological 
school in Jamaica, and after a very successful course 
was ordained deacon by the Bishop. But his health 
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became rapidly worse, and almost immediately after 
his ordination he returned to England in a dying 
condition. He never officiated except once on 
board the ship. 

His death and that of his sister Emily, which 
occurred shortly afterwards, made the very deepest 
impression on Frederick Blunt. It was one 
turning point in his religious life, and confirmed 
him in his desire to become a clergyman. In this 
he was helped by his friend Henry Housman,' 
who was in an office in the city. This friend, 
who had definitely made up his own mind, en- 
couraged my father in his resolution to give up 
office work for Holy Orders. Mr. Housman 
describes how they considered all that would be 
involved in the change. It meant 


the forsaking of a profession which was already holding 
out promises of advancement and success, a throwing 
away the results of five years’ study of the law, the cer- 
tainty of not earning his own living for at least two years, 
and the prospect of a curate’s salary far below that of an 
average managing clerk. Was he being truly called? I 
know how earnestly he prayed for light and guidance. 
At home there was no opposition to this change in his 
career. His wise and sympathetic father saw how emi- 
nently fitted by his natural temperament, his pure life 
and unmistakable abilities, was his son for the ministry of 


1The death of Mr. Housman was announced while this 
book was in the press. 
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the Church, although he failed not to warn him that 
taking Holy Orders from a theological college without a 
University degree he could never expect promotion. But 
it was not for promotion or any worldly gain that the 
choice was made, simply for the joy and privilege of 
entering his Master’s service. His one ambition was to 
serve ; the promotion unsought came in due time. So it 
was settled that we were to go to King’s College, London, 
together. But in the background of this there was another 
question to be considered. Could we pass the examina- 
tions? “There were not only the matriculation and the 
terminal, but the awful ones at the end of the course 
lasting for nearly a week. We both agreed that we would 
work as hard as horses, and if at the end of the two years’ 
course we could manage to scrape through in the lowest 
division we should be more than satisfied. Had any one 
prophesied that after two years’ study we should both 
leave rewarded with the highest honours the College 
could confer, we should have said he was dreaming, 


There was only one difficulty. For several 
years he had been deeply in love with Emily 
Simpson, daughter of Mr. John Simpson of The 
Cedars, Upper Tooting. To take Holy Orders 
would in all probability mean that he would be 
unable to become engaged to her for a long time, 
whereas if he continued in the law there was a good 
prospect that he would become a partner in Lee 
& Pemberton’s, and soon be in a position to 
marry. The possibility of passing through King’s 
College in two years, instead of the three or four 
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years which would be needed at one of the more 
famous universities, brought matrimony a little 
closer. After much anxious consideration and 
prayer, he decided to lay the whole matter before 
his father, and ask his permission to enter King’s 
College. During the summer holiday of 1855, 
which was spent at Brighton, he made his request. 
His father, impressed by his earnestness, consented. 
His letters to Henry Housman show us what 
happened : 


63 WaTERLOO STREET, 


Hove, 17th October, 1855. 
My pear HousMan. 


I am beyond everything obliged to you for your 
last letter, which I have deferred answering till I could 
tell you something. Well, I have told my Father, and he- 
has most kindly consented, so with God’s help I shall be 
ordained one of His ministers. I have long made it a 
subject of the most earnest prayer, and I feel that this is an 
answer to my prayers and that God’s blessing rests upon it. 

Can you take at King’s College a degree of Licentiate 
in Divinity, and if not where can you? 

I do not much funk the entrance examination at King’s 
College, but I have only three months to do it in, and I 
have left school six and a half years. 

Ever your affectionate Friend, 
FREDERICK BLunr. 


And again on the 2nd November of the same 
year : 


I write to tell you that I am to be your fellow-student 
at King’s College, entering with you next January, passing 
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through the course with you, and being ordained with you 
this Christmas two years. Thus will our mutual earnest 
wish be accomplished. God has indeed blessed and guided 
me. I see His hand. May I be truly grateful and devote 
myself soul and body to Him! Your letter showed me 
that I had not miscalculated your friendship. May I be 
more worthy of it! I need not assure you how entirely 
I reciprocate it, my dear Housman. May it ever increase 
and become lasting as eternity ! 

Ever your affectionate friend and fellow-labourer and 
student for the Ministry. 

FREDERICK BLunr. 


The matter being thus happily settled, my father 
threw himself con amore into the work necessary 
for entrance into King’s College. ‘‘ We went to 
Arcachon, and didn’t I work? I revived all my 
classical knowledge. We had to take a Greek and 
Latin book, Latin Prose, xxxrx Articles, Prayer 
Book and Church History.’’ He had splendid 
powers of concentration, and he never made the 
mistake of underrating the difficulties of an ex- 
amination. His work brought its reward. To his 
surprise and delight he took a first-class, and duly 
entered the College with Housman in January, 
1856. 

His career at King’s College was brilliant. The 
lecturers were Professor Jelf, the Principal, Dean 
Trench, afterwards Archbishop of Dublin, Pro- 


fessor Plumptre, afterwards Dean of Wells, and 
; 
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Dr. Perowne, afterwards Bishop of Worcester, who 
became one of his greatest friends. At the close 
of each term there were examinations, in each of 
which Blunt took a first-class. His devotion to 
his old College remained through life, and it was 
a great joy to him on several occasions in later 
life to take part in college functions. The authori- 
ties marked their appreciation of his work by 
electing him to the first honorary fellowship 
bestowed on a Divinity student. 

But though his scholastic work had a first claim 
on his energies, he found time for activities of a 
different kind. There were two things he dreaded 
—ministering to those in great suffering and visit- 
ing the insane. It was characteristic of him that 
he should face these difficulties as soon as possible. 
No opportunity was afforded him in those early 
days of visiting a lunatic asylum, though he passed 
one every day on his way to College. But a 
splendid chance of learning how to help the sick 
was given to him at King’s College Hospital. He 
obtained permission to go round the wards and say 
prayers in the wards every morning ; and day by 
day in term time he arrived at the hospital at nine 
a.m., and spent an hour there before going to 
College Chapel. In this work Housman joined, 
and the two friends started the first library in 
the hospital, raising the necessary funds among 
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their friends. In addition to this he was present 
at many operations, and remembered seeing Sir 
William Ferguson perform what was then a new 
operation—of removing the knee-cap. But alas ! 
the work was cut short. At midsummer, 1857, he 
caught scarlet fever from a woman in one of the 
wards. It seems almost incredible that little more 
than fifty years ago infectious cases should have 
been allowed in a general hospital. His illness 
involved the loss of a whole term. The hospital 
authorities marked their appreciation of his work 
by passing a vote of condolence, which he treasured 
to the end of his life, and Dr. Jelf, the Principal of 
the College, allowed him to count the term in his 
University course. 

When he left King’s College he looked out for 
a suitable curacy. After being interviewed by 
several incumbents, he decided to go to St. Paul’s, 
Cheltenham, the vicar of which was Mr. Bromby, 
afterwards Bishop of Tasmania. Cheltenham had 
a special attraction for him, as his aunt and his 
cousin, Julia Blunt, to whom he was much attached, 
were living there. 

In the examination for Deacon’s Orders he was 
bracketed first with his friend Harris, afterwards 
prebendary of Exeter and vicar of St. Luke’s, 
Torquay. In consequence of this, neither of them 
read the Gospel. He stayed for the ordination 
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_ with Bishop Baring, then Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, afterwards Bishop of Durham, at Rod- 
borough Manor, and was ordained in Amberley 
Church on December 20th, 1857. So his wish 
was fulfilled, and he began a ministry in the Church 
of England which was to last for more than half a 
century. In the following letter to Housman he 
describes the examination : 


RopsporoucH Manor, STroup, 
Friday Night, 18th December, 1857. 
My pear Henry. 

I can’t forbear sending you a line in haste. You 
will see by the date of this where I am—a guest of the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. I have been thinking 
very much of you every day during this time of great 
anxiety and trial, and have been praying that you may 
have strength and wisdom given you to pass well and be 
an able minister. I am longing to hear the result of your 
examination. Do write me a line to Balham that I may 
have it on reaching home, but I have no doubt you'll be 
all right and high in the list. Of myself I have a lot to 
tell you. First, my parish, rector, people, situation, fellow- 
curate, and everything are, I rejoice to say, very good and 
satisfactory. But the examination here I funked awfully; 
the list of books I only received four days before the 
examination, and I only got one the night before. I read 
furiously at Cheltenham all day. I never returned to 
Tooting since I left on the Monday after the examination 
at King’s College. So much for Cheltenham, now for 
the examination. I came here on Wednesday night— 
seven for deacons, five for priests. Bishop most kind and 
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friendly ; read that night till 12.30 am.; had paper from 
10.15 to 1.15 on Old and New Testament, very full and 
hardish ; did it fairly except Geography; viva voce before 
Bishop and Chaplain in afternoon, complimented on 
morning paper; 3.30 to 6.30, paper on Articles, very 
long, considered hard, potted it very fairly ; read last night 
till 1 a.m., dead beat ; paper to-day, 10.15 to 1.15, Eccle- 
siastical History and Reformation, Prayer Book, did a 
rather swinging paper ; 3.30 to 6.30, Butler, Paley, and 
Davison on Prophecy. _Don’t fear about passing now, 
I think. To-morrow morning Latin Prose, Pastoral 
Theology; know our fate about 2 or 3, and then have 
the address. Ordination at Amberley Church, 2 miles 
off. Father, I hope, will come down to the ordination, 
sleeping at Stroud to-morrow and going on to Chelten- 
ham for Sunday night, seeing my lodgings, etc. I go 
(D.V.) to Cheltenham at the end of February; have had 
offer of work in Yorkshire till then, but I declined it (too 
far), so we shall meet often, I hope. 

Well, my dear fellow, so our work is nearly over. I 
am feeling quieter to-night than I have done before, and 
I hope to-morrow night to get more time for devotion 
than I have yet been able. I am now off to bed, but will 
add a line telling you the result of the Examination before 
sending this; 12 is striking ; to-morrow is the great day of 
our privilege. 

(Later.) Fate declared, all passed. 

Yours ever, 
FRepERIcK BLUNT. 


CHAPTER. 11 


CURACIES AT CHELTENHAM AND CHELSEA 


Arter his ordination my father went back to his 
home, as he was not due in Cheltenham till the 
middle of February. But his diary shows us that 
he was not idle. We have several entries of duty 
taken in Balham and Streatham Churches. His 
first sermon, however, was not delivered to an 
ordinary congregation. 


Jan. 3, 1858, Sunday. Read prayers and preached at 
Surrey Lunatic Asylum, Wandsworth. Extempore 25 
minutes. Healing the paralytic. 

Jan. 13, Wednesday. Read in female sick wards of 
Surrey Lunatic Asylum. Went to féte in female wards. 
200 present. 

Jan. 14, Thursday. Read prayers in chapel of Asylum, 
and visited male patients. 

Jan. 17, Sunday. Read and preached (extempore) ser- 
mon at Surrey Asylum. 20min, Preached at Maryle- 
bone Workhouse afternoon. 25 min. 


The entry of the following day speaks for 
itself: 
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Thou hast given me my heart’s desire, and hast not 
denied me the request of my lips. 

In these words he noted the reply to his request 
for permission to become engaged to my mother. 
Two days later he was to go in person to the 
Cedars. On that day we read : 

Lectured for Evill, curate of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
to policemen, at Station House. About 20 present. Par- 
able of unmerciful servant. About 45 min. Went to 
Cedars for first time. 

For seven years he had longed and prayed for 
that day. When it came, he not only kept his 
promise to speak to the police, but gave his address 
at full length. After it was over, he drove down 
to the Cedars, Upper Tooting, where my mother 
was living, and all was happily arranged. 

The diary has but few entries for the following 
weeks: there are records of Sunday work in Bal- 
ham Church, and a note of a visit to Cambridge 
with his brother Arthur, who was taking his degree 
as B.A. We can imagine where and how the rest 
of the time was spent ! 

On February 19 he went to Cheltenham to take 
up his work as curate at St. Paul’s Church to Mr. 
Bromby. He loved his vicar and worked under 
him with great loyalty and enthusiasm. Mr. 
Bromby afterwards became Bishop of Tasmania, 
a post which he held for many years. He retired 
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when the work became too much for him owing to 
advancing years, and spent his latter days at Clifton, 
dying only a few years ago. 

Though my father lived in rooms at 20 North 
Place, he spent much of his spare time with his aunt 
(widow of Henry Blunt of Streatham) and his 
cousin Julia, at 2 Wellington Square. For his 
cousin he had a great affection. She was a most 
remarkable woman, with a very clear insight into 
character. He depended much on her wise judg- 
ment, and learned much from her. He says of her, 
“She is ‘so noble, true and great.’ hey chad 
many talks about people in his district, and often 
went to visit together. She was writing a book on 
Confirmation, in the preparation of which he helped 
her much. 

With characteristic energy he threw himself into 
parochial work immediately on arrival. The first 
entry is: 


Called on Bromby and Lace, and went into district. 


W. Lace was Blunt’s fellow-curate during the 
whole of his time at St. Paul’s. The friendship 
between them which was formed at Cheltenham 
was never broken. Lace became Vicar of Pill, in 
Somerset, where he remained till his death. 

The special features of the Cheltenham curacy 
are shown by my father in the diary. 
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First and foremost is the enthusiasm for work. 
This was, no doubt, increased by the difficulties 
which had to be surmounted before he was 
ordained. And if further stimulus were needed, 
it was supplied by the engagement to my mother, 
which added a new happiness to his life. He lived 
for his work, and loved very specially the pastoral 
side of it. Day by day we have records of visits 
paid in the poor district of which he had charge. 
These visits were no mere perfunctory calls. He 
took a real interest in his people: encouraged them 
to come to church, invited the children to Sunday 
school, spoke to the parents on the importance of 
confirmation, did his utmost to help them if there 
was any distress. Where he found sickness, he 
visited most frequently, reading the Bible, explain- 
ing it, and closing his visit with prayer. 

In a letter to my mother in 1858 he says: 


I have been going through Rutland Street visiting each 
house and taking copious notes. You would laugh if you 
saw me in one of the Irish cabins sitting on a low box, 
with a very dirty blue-eyed little girl on my knee cram- 
ming her and a lot of others with acidulated drops, sur- 
rounded by four or five families of Irish, one or two not 
speaking a syllable of English, talking and laughing with 
them, and then getting one of the very slatternly Irish 
girls who has told me she can read a little, to read a few 
lines from the Roman Catholic Prayer Book, and then 
explaining it to them. They are very attentive and civil, 
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saying “ Your Reverence” two or three times in every 
sentence. I attempt no proselytism whatever, but try to 
get them to go to the chapel and believe in the broad 
Christian truths we all hold, and be sober, godly, kind and 
good Catholics. 


Specially to be noted:is the number of interviews 
he had with those in any difficulty or trouble. We 
have mention of many lasting an hour or an hour 
and a half, in which subjects of every kind were 
exhaustively discussed. The number and variety 
of these interviews is remarkable in one so newly 
ordained. 

Besides visiting, he loved teaching. He was for 
two years lecturer in Theology at the two training 
colleges, and gave two lectures a week. One of 
the students writes: ‘ He obtained leave for stu- 
dents to take part in the teaching on Sunday, which 
they gladly did, and the schools were thus well 
staffed ; and we heard of his forming Bible -classes 
for women, and for the young men employed in 
the business houses.” 

The women’s class he held on Sunday afternoon, 
and in addition to this he had a class on Tuesday 
evenings. No part of his work was more congenial 
to him than his confirmation preparation. This 
he did with remarkable thoroughness. It is a 
‘tribute to his earnestness that within three weeks 
of his arrival in the parish he was able to bring 
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together forty-nine candidates for instruction. He 
held fifteen classes, explaining with great care the 
catechism and the meaning of confirmation. In 
addition to the classes he had several interviews 
with each candidate. 

The entry in his diary on the day of the con- 
firmation must be given : 


Wednesday, 12th May. Interview with S. A. D. at 
10 on Confirmation. Went through service with E. J. 
at 10.30. Visited Mrs. Bellamy to persuade her to let 
M. be confirmed but in vain. Talked to Mrs, D. about 
the Lord’s Supper. 

Private interviews with all the candidates between 11.45 
and 1.45 in the vestry to give them their tickets, and ask 
their intentions relative to the Lord’s Supper, and take 
down their answers. 

Confirmation at St. Peter’s Church at 3.30. Presented 
49 women candidates to Bishop out of 113 confirmed. 
Attended meeting of Sunday School Teachers at College 
8 to 9.30. Dined with Lace. 


When the confirmation was over, he gave his 
candidates equally careful preparation for their first 


communion. 


Sunday, 20th June, 1858. Opened Boys’ School. At- 
tended service and sermon at Union. Housman preached. 
Read Communion Service. Afternoon class, present 31. 
Subject, conclusion of Art. IL. Jas. 1. Trials. Preached 
evening, I Jno. ii. 17. Transitoriness of world, perma- 
nence of Christian action. 35 minutes, large congregation. 
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Even in his earliest days he showed great promise 
as a preacher. After his first sermon at Chelten- 
ham Captain Robertson, father of Frederick W. 
Robertson of Brighton, called on him, and told 
him that he reminded him of his son. Some 
years later Frederick Robertson’s son heard him at 
Chelsea, and was equally struck by the likeness. 
His sermons were eminently practical and direct 
in their application. When a young man he loved 
to deal with Bible history and parables instead of the 
‘text preaching”’ which was usual in those days. 
So much so that his mother, while recognising the 
importance of practical teaching, pleads for more 
doctrine. He often sent his sermons home, and 
we have a letter from his father, which is worth 
quoting, as showing the intimate terms on which 
they stood to one another: 


We value both your sermons much. I feel at times 
inclined to leave the office and come into your neighbour- 
hood, and if you were to be settled anywhere within a 
moderate distance from London I might do so at once 
and keep the office. It would be the most delightful con- 
clusion to my life that I can at present anticipate. So we 
should then have not only improving sermons, but every 
day improving conversations and, I hope, improving occu- 
pations. 


From a letter to my mother we see how great a 
sense he had of the responsibility of preaching: 
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I preached this morning (2nd S. after Epiphany, 1859) _ 
from Rev. iii. 1-3, and rather a severe sermon I fear it! 
was. I felt this, and yet my sermons are generally the\ 


reverse, and these awful passages, such as Ezekiel xxxiii. 
6, 8, had come before me, and so I could preach it... . 
What an awful chapter that Ezekiel xxxiii. is! Have you 
ever read it in its true reference to ministers? I mean 
from v. 1 to v. 20; but indeed the whole chapter is full of 
warning to us. The Bishop read and expounded it at 
family prayer, and I do fear that my sermons do not 
enough warn from sin—if not, the blood of the sinner 
will be required at my hand. What fearful thoughts are 
connected with ministerial work! No wonder it requires 
a man’s whole energies and time and talents, looking even 
at the little place I have, and seeing 2000 souls among 
whom I should go daily warning and teaching every man 
night and day with tears. And then the Sunday sermons! 
I do not enough pray over mine. I do not think and 
meditate on my subject enough. I write down literally 


the first thing that comes, and so numbers go away un- ¢. 


warned, untaught, uncomforted. It is a_heart-aching 
thought when one looks round on the crowd of upturned 
faces, each with an immortal soul, and each seeking and 
needing something, to remember that God has appointed 
me a watchman to them. One ought to live a life 
of prayer, each moment being with God, drawing all 
nourishment for our souls from Him. I have to thank 
God that I think and believe my last four lectures have 
been more vigorous and striking than usual. Last Friday 
and Friday week and fortnight, and also this afternoon, 
the fearful responsibility really came before me, and par- 
ticularly to-day I felt as if I was pouring out really some- 
thing to feed them from God’s treasury. 


meine, 
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An interesting extract from a letter to his vicar 
will show how fully matured his views were at this 
early age, and how little change they underwent 
throughout his life. For those who knew him 
will agree that this might have been written during 
his last days: 


Perhaps you would allow me. just to put down briefly the 
views I hold on the (Lord’s Supper,)that you may judge 
whether the instruction I have given my class is in accord- 
ance with what you consider to be the teaching of our 
Church. 

I have always considered the Sacrament under four 
aspects. First, as a commemorative rite—“ This do in 
remembrance of Me”; secondly, as a spiritual feeding 
upon Christ’s body and blood ; thirdly, as a sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving and a renewal of our self-dedication 
to God’s service ; and fourthly, as a Holy Communion or 
a means and a pledge of our union together with Christ 
as members of His body. These four points I have 
brought out in their connection with the Paschal Feast. 
The second point is one on which, perhaps, I should be 
more explicit, so just let me add that I have on every 
single occasion drawn as strong a contrast as I could 
between the material presence of the Church of Rome and 
the spiritual presence maintained by our Church; that 
I have specially insisted on the fact that after consecration 
no change whatever, either subjective or objective, takes 
place in the elements—that there is no corporeal or local 
presence—that no one but the faithful and penitent re- 
cipient receives any benefit, but that he spiritually in his 
soul eats the flesh of Christ and drinks His blood. ‘These 
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views I proved to my Confirmation class from Scripture, 
as it was then important for them to examine into the 
grounds of their belief; but in treating of the subject 
with my Bible Class on the last occasion I thought it 
sufficient to show them how these views were maintained 
by our Church in her offices, articles and catechism. 
‘There is, however, one other point on which I always 
spoke to them as plainly as I could, and that I showed 
them was necessary to the understanding of the meaning 
of a Sacrament, viz. that the Sacrament should be a visible 
witness and pledge made at certain solemn times of that 
which is at every moment of our lives going forward— 
that it is not alone in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
that we feed upon Christ, but that it must be at every 
moment of our lives—that if this is ot the case with us, 
the Sacrament is not fulfilling its purpose. In speaking 
on this point I always adduced the sixth chapter of 
St. John, and tried to show how our Lord taught this 
truth—how the same spiritual truth underlies this dis- 
course and the Sacrament He instituted—how the spiritual 
feeding of which He spoke was the constant faithful par- 
taking of Christ’s fulness and strength during every hour 
of the Christian’s life, which found its visible expression 
in his partaking of the outward symbol of bread and wine 
at certain times with the other members of Christ’s body, 
the Church. 

While at Cheltenham Frederick Blunt started 
a. working men’s club, which was wonderfully 
successful. In these days, in which almost every 
parish has its men’s club, this work is looked on 
as a natural part of a clergyman’s work ; but in 
those days such clubs were few and far between, 
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The two curates worked together in this matter, 
and opened the institute on excellent lines. 
There were reading and refreshment rooms, with 
a library, under the personal supervision of a 
resident manager. The club was open every day 
at noon, and in the evening occasional lectures 
were given. In addition to the men’s club, a 
penny bank was founded, in which he was the 
prime mover. 

So much engrossed was my father in his parochial 
work that he found very little time for exercise. 
Day after day passed without his taking any exercise 
at all. He never loved violent games, though 
before he was ordained he sometimes took part in 
a cricket match. An occasional walk was all that 
he allowed himself while at Cheltenham, Leck- 
hampton being his natural goal when his brother 
was curate there. His father in a letter urges 
him to take more exercise for his health’s sake : 


I do seriously beg of you, Frederick, to give a little 
more time to air and exercise of the body—the mind 
has plenty of it. I cannot but fear that with the little 
exercise you take you will soon find yourself weakened 
for after-life work, and be knocked up before you are 


forty. 


But though he did not take much exercise for 
his own sake, he would throw himself with zest 
into children’s games, as the following letter shows : 
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CHELTENHAM, St. Paut’s SCHOOL, 
September 17th, 1858. 


HonourED AND Rev. Sir. 

I am taking the liberty of writing to thank you 
in the name of my school-fellows for your great kindness 
to us on Wednesday. We all enjoyed ourselves so very 
much more than we ever did before, and as we are anxious 
to thank you, Miss Peat has kindly allowed us to write 
during the writing lesson. Please accept the best thanks 
and gratitude of every one of us, particularly for the funny 
games you played with us. 

I am, honoured Sir, in the name of 150 school-fellows, 
Your obedient little servant, 
CAROLINE Cocks. 


In spite of the lack of exercise the air of Chel- 
tenham evidently agreed with him, for, though he 
was a delicate man, we find no trace of illness 
during the three years of his curacy, and only an 
occasional mention of a sore throat, which kept 
him indoors for a day or two. 

An event took place in March, 1860, which was 
destined to affect my father very closely. Gerald 
Blunt, his first cousin, who had been Vicar of 
Crewe Green, was appointed Rector of St. Luke’s, 
Chelsea, by Lord Cadogan, on the death of Mr. 
Kingsley, father of the famous Charles Kingsley. 
It was a tremendous change from a little village to 
a great town parish, but he felt that it was a 


privilege to work in Chelsea, where his father’s 
c 
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name was held in so great honour. One of his 
first anxieties, naturally, was to secure an efficient 
staff ; he began by offering his cousin Frederick 
the post of senior curate. Such an offer could not 
be refused. My father loved London, he was 
born and bred there, his father and mother lived 
just outside, as did my mother. Some of his best 
friends were working in London, and, finally, there 
was the attraction of a great town parish. He sent 
in his resignation, and prepared to leave Chelten- 
ham. He said goodbye with real regret. His 
work had been very happy, he had been on the 
most friendly terms with his vicar and fellow- 
curate, had enjoyed his connection with the training 
college, and had taken a deep interest in the men’s 
club and in other institutions he had founded. 

In June, 1860, he began his work in Chelsea. 
He had rooms at the Rectory until his marriage, 
and enjoyed the family life there. He received 
from his new rector all the considerateness and 
sympathy which he had received from Dr. Bromby, 
and in addition there was the tie of cousinship, 
which made their relations most happy. Gerald 
Blunt was like an elder brother, delighting in 
the enthusiasm and energy of Frederick, and 
allowing him a very free hand in the management 
of parochial organizations. He writes, after a visit 
to Scarborough, in 1871: 
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The Blunt danger is in magnifying details and giving 
up too much energy and stress to the lesser matters of the 
law. On the whole, I think Fred. is the most successful 
parson that I know. He has all B.’s untiring mobility, 
without his tendency to interfere with others. At times 
the calm life of the country makes one feel that in town 
one hardly possesses one’s own soul, but against that must 
be placed the vast amount of interest and life which comes 
from being at the heart rather than in the extremities of 
the body social. 


There is a gap of a few months in my father’s 
diary, but when it recommences we find him hard 
at work, taking classes, and visiting diligently from 
house to house in his district of gooo people. The 
winter of 1860-61 was a very hard one, and special 
measures of relief were organized. We have two 
entries in January, 1861 : 


Jan. 13. The whole of this week the weather was 
most severe. Great distress throughout the parish. En- 
gaged every day in finding out cases of destitution, and 
giving relief. Enquired at bakers’ shops and looked up 
cases recommended by them. 

Jan. 17. With Captain Anstruther calling on dis- 
trict visitors, going through parish to get statistics, 
going with him to Relief Association in King St., 
St. James’s. 


His friendship with Captain (afterwards Sir 
Robert) Anstruther, dated from 1855, in which 
year a little group of friends met at the Guards’ 
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Barracks for Bible reading and prayer. Sir 
Stephenson Blackwood writes : 


Those were happy days in 1855 when we met so often 
over the word of God. 


Later in January he called by appointment on 
Richard Drew, who offered him on behalf of his 
father and uncle the first presentation to the new 
church to be built in Leighton Court Road, Streat- 
ham. This offer he must have refused, as we hear 
no more of the matter. 

While at Chelsea he met many interesting people, 
some of whom became his great friends. 

Feb. 7, 1861. Dinner at Macmillan’s. Met Masson, 
Woolner, Litchfield, Coventry Patmore, Fawcett, etc. 

Feb. 16, 1861. Met at dinner, F. D. Maurice, Der- 
went Coleridge, Bunsen, J. Greville, etc. 

Shortly after, he went with his cousin to call at 
the Deanery, Westminster, and saw Dean Stanley. 
This was the beginning of a very warm friendship. 
My father admired the Dean for his breadth of 
mind, his generosity, his chivalrous championship 
of those who were neglected or misunderstood, his 
brave advocacy of unpopular causes. Though he 
did not always agree with the Dean in theological 
matters, and thought him sometimes ill-advised in 
his line of action, he always respected his absolute 
sincerity, and considered that he was often misre- 
presented and misunderstood. 
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While in London my father came into personal 
contact with F. D. Maurice, whose theological 
books had made a deep impression on him. We 
find him writing when he was first ordained: “I 
am rejoiced that you are reading Maurice. Though - 
I possess the volume on Sacrifice, I have not yet 
had time to read it through, but I know the 
Preface, and consider it a model of real Christian 
humility, meekness, and love ; besides, it is a very 
fair exposition of his views, and to my mind a very 
satisfactory one. I read him daily,and am sure he 
does me more good than any one, and makes me 
more and more dissatisfied with myself—a very 
good test (by the way) of a book’s value.” 

My father met Maurice at Chelsea Rectory, and 
had several theological talks with him. As an old 
member of King’s College, he was naturally dis- 
tressed by the difficulties that arose between Jelf 
and Maurice, and when the latter was appointed 
Incumbent of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, my father 
signed an address of congratulation which was pre- 
sented to him. My father writes in his recollec- 
tions: “I was present at Plumptre’s invitation, on 
the historic occasion when Jelf and Maurice met 
for the first time and shook hands after their painful 
rupture at King’s College. Plumptre arranged for 
this at his house in Regent’s Park. On that even- 
ing I asked Maurice whether I should attend Bible 
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Society’s meetings in Scarborough, where I had 
recently gone as Vicar. He said that he did not 
think much of a fellowship and alliance which was 
based on the letters of a book. I also consulted 
Stanley on the subject He said, ‘Certainly go, 
as it will give you an opportunity of saying some- 
thing about true views of inspiration and interpre- 
tation.” I asked Vaughan, and he said, ‘Yes, go, 
but mind you see that as Vicar you take the chair.’ 
Each spoke more suo. Following this counsel, I 
have often attended meetings of the Society in 
Scarborough.” 

His affection for F. J. A. Hort,’ who was also a 
constant visitor at the Rectory, is shown in the 
following letter : 


Hort has gone away! What a grand fellow he is! 
On the whole, about the finest man I ever met in real 
learning and research, in gentleness and goodness; he is 
thoroughly up in almost every conceivable branch of 
knowledge—if he lives he must do a good deal for his 
age. I have been picking his brains, and really have got 
enough for a meal. 


The friendship continued till Hort’s death, 
though in later years they met but seldom. 

Naturally, when my father went to Chelsea, he 
looked forward to meeting its most famous resident, 


1Vicar of Hitchin, and subsequently Regius Erofesor of 
Divinity at Cinbetdge 
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Thomas Carlyle. His first call at Cheyne Row 
did not promise well for the future. Gerald Blunt 
told the story when he unveiled the bust of Carlyle 
in the Chelsea Public Library. 


They had been trying in 1861 to set up a library and 
public institution in Chelsea, and he and a friend, now a _ 
Bishop in the English Church, were deputed to ask Carlyle 
if he would become one of the Vice-Presidents. So, with 
trembling and misgiving, they went to No. 5 Cheyne Row 
one very dark and wet afternoon. ‘They were both 
dripping and, perhaps, not very presentable, and he sent 
up his card, and they were shown up to Mrs. Carlyle. 
She received them very ungraciously. She held his card 
in her hand, while he explained to her the object of his 
visit. Mrs. Carlyle told them that her husband was very 
much engaged, that there was no use her asking him to 
undertake more, and, in fact, they were bowed out without 
having been asked to sit down. But about half an hour 
afterwards, a note came from Carlyle himself, saying that 
his “‘ good wife,” as he called her, had not read their card, 
being half blind and the room being dark, and adding that 
he would be glad to help anything good in Chelsea. So 
he became one of the Vice-Presidents. Never again was 
there any occasion to complain of want of courtesy in 


Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle. 
Of Charles Kingsley my father had the following 


reminiscence: ‘I heard him preach in St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, a remarkable sermon, in which he con- 
demned (and justly) the hymn, ‘O Paradise,’ of 
which one line runs, ‘’T is weary waiting here,’ and 
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wondered if either the choir boys or the congrega- 
tion really meant to tell God so.” 

My father and mother were married in St. 
Leonard’s, Streatham, on May 14th, 1861, by 
Arthur Blunt, his brother, and Gerald Blunt, 
assisted by Mr. Nicholl, Vicar of the Parish. After 
a spell of wet weather it was a lovely May morn- 
ing, and a number of friends interested in this 
happy ending to a long engagement were at the 
service, and afterwards gathered under the beautiful 
cedars at my mother’s home. 

When they returned from their honeymoon, 
they settled in their new home, in Oakley Street. 
His work went on with unabated vigour. We 
take a typical Sunday from his diary: 


Preached morning, Mat. v. 17—very large congrega- 
tion; 33 minutes. Visited three Sunday Schools ; heard 
Healy’s sermon in afternoon. Visited G.—very ill, rheu- 
matic fever; talked and prayed. Visited B.—out. Read 
prayers in evening. Visited Miss ——; talked and prayed. 

I remember well a walk with my father through 
Chelsea, in which he recalled the old days. The 
visiting stood out most clearly: “I had a large 
district, but 1 knew every inch of it, I am thankful 
to say. I visited almost every morning and after- 
noon, and got to know the people and love them. 
I gained experience here, which has been of value 
all through my life.” 
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His colleagues at Chelsea were the Rev. J. B. 
Healy and the Rev. F. Synge. Both of them 
became his close friends, and the friendship lasted 
through life. 

While in London he had some interesting 
experiences. 

He acted as Chaplain at Bethlem, which was then 
the asylum to which criminal lunatics were sent. 
He had a class of seventeen women, all of whom 
had committed murder, but being found insane had 
been sent to Bethlem instead of suffering capital 
punishment. After his marriage they sent a special 
invitation to my mother to come and see them. 
We are not surprised that the invitation should 
have been declined, though from my father’s diary 
it was evident that he thought it would have been 
accepted. 

While at Bethlem he met Oxford, who was 
detained there because of an attempt made on the 
life of the Queen. Oxford was not really insane 
—in fact, he was entered in the books as sane ; 
but he had fired a pistol at the Queen in order to 
win notoriety. He was really a clever fellow, who 
could turn his hand to anything, and his record 
at Bethlem was excellent. Years after, my father 
mentioned his case to one who occupied a high 
place at Court, and Oxford was in due course 
discharged. But he had spent so long a time in 
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the asylum that he was unfit to look after himself. 
He took to drink, and died only a short time after 
his release. 

On one occasion my father went with a detective 
to the east-end to see a thieves’ kitchen. He saw 
Charles Dickens leaning against a low public-house 
with his hat over his eyes, watching the varied 
scenes, and collecting material for one of his books. 

1 have been able to say very little about the 
Chelsea curacy. The diaries contain scanty infor- 
mation, and there is little to be gained from other 
sources. I must therefore pass on to the work 
which occupied the greater part of his life. 

In 1864, after four years in Chelsea, came the 
offer of the Vicarage of Scarborough in most 
unexpected fashion. 

In a speech eleven years later he described how 
the patron, Lord Hotham, came to him at St. 
Luke’s Church, .and having heard him preach 
sought him out, and put him through the severest 
catechism he ever experienced since his ordination. 
At the end of that interview his lordship offered 
him the living. 

Lord Hotham, on a different occasion, described 
his anxiety to find the right man for the post. 

He was one of those who had always been determined 


and had ever acted on the principle that, when he had 
any patronage to dispense, the claims of relatives and 
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friends should be entirely disregarded, and that the only 
thing to be looked for was the man who was best fitted 
to discharge the duties of the benefice which might be 
vacant. When the last vacancy occurred in the parish of 
Scarboro’ he had before him no fewer than sixty appli- 
cants, and he might say that he had then led the life of a 
detective-policeman.... In the midst, however, of the 
trouble and anxiety to which he had been subjected in 
making a selection, the name of Mr. Blunt was submitted 
to him, and he eventually satisfied himself as to his fitness 
to become their Vicar. 


Having accepted the post, my father went to 
Scarborough with his cousin Henry, Rector of 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, to view his new parish. 
He gave his impressions in a letter to my 
mother : > 


Everything is better than I could have expected. The 
Woodalls are all charming people. Last evening a large 
dinner to meet me, and I had to go through it all; but 
I survived it. Every one very kind. Very pleasant 
dinner ; except that I ought to have carved some par- 
tridges, which I could not do. 

I ought to say that, on arriving at the station, I was 
immediately “twigged” by the two churchwardens, who 
viewed me round and round like detectives, and then 
bowed and said, “Have we the pleasure of addressing 
Mr. Blunt, the new Vicar of Scarborough:” Said I, 
covered with dust and stain of travel, “ Yes”; and then 
followed the usual style of thing. Well, we walked 
through the town till we were ready to drop, and certainly 
it is, without exception, the most charming place I ever saw. 
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You will rejoice in it beyond measure, and remember 
it has been raining ever since we got here. Henry is 
quartered at the hotel, exactly opposite, within ten yards. 
He comes in to dinner to-night. “This morning at ten 
we went to the vicarage, which is a tolerably good house. 
The situation is the best in Scarborough, at the end of 
a row, therefore larger than the rest, with a garden in 
front, very pretty but open to all the Terrace and Cres- 
cent, and then beyond, the sea. It is sheltered, not cold, 
and very quiet; most substantially built. Church quite 
magnificent, one of the most beautiful I ever saw. Seats 
about 1300 on the ground floor. I was officially received 
there by the churchwardens, and everything went off 
pleasantly. “Then we have been to Parr’s church on the 
hill, which is most beautiful. 

I’ve not yet seen Christ Church; it holds about 1200, 
but is not pretty ; it is a few yards from our house. The 
Parish Church is # mile; 20 minutes’ walk, alas! There 
are only three church services in each church during the 
season, and only two in each church during the rest of 
the year. So the two curates and I can easily manage it ; 
but there are lots of little week-day lectures at hospital, 
union, prison, etc. My welcome has been what people 
call extremely “gratifying.” Last night they rang the 
new Vicar in with a long and merry peel, but I did not 
hear it. It sounds so strange being talked of as “ the Vicar,” 
but I shall get used to that. There is a great deal cut 
out for you to do, and by God’s grace and through His 
strength we will set our hearts to it earnestly, boldly, and 
humbly. 

I hope to be inducted to-morrow, as my papers have 
come. 


CHAPTER III 
SCARBOROUGH 


Ir was with a deep sense of responsibility that my 
father found himself at the age of 31 called to take 
charge of the mother parish of the important sea~ 
side town of Scarborough. But he had very much 
in his favour. Though he had only been in Holy 
Orders for six years, he had had valuable parochial 
experience. He had matured very rapidly, espe- 
cially in Chelsea; men of greater theological ability 
appealed to him for help in pastoral work. We 
have a letter from one of the most brilliant Greek 
scholars of his generation asking his advice how to 
make his confirmation lectures more profitable, and 
enquiring his views as to fitness, age, etc., of the 
candidates. Both in Cheltenham and Chelsea he 
had preached to educated congregations besides 
holding every form of mission service. He had, 
moreover, had experience of dealing with all manner 
of men and women, being compelled, particularly 
in such an immense parish as Chelsea, to rely 
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almost entirely on his own judgment. And he 
brought to Scarborough the methods of work which 
were being adopted in London. In these days of 
well-organized parishes, when the needs of every 
section of the community are considered, we some- 
times lose sight of the fact that half a century ago 
there were many large parishes in which there was 
practically no organization at all. Services were 
held on Sundays and occasionally on week-days. 
There might or might not be a Bible class or two. 
There was often very diligent visiting of the people 
by the clergy, but there the work stopped. Dr. 
Whiteside, my father’s predecessor at Scarborough, 
was a fine example of the old school, most earnest 
and devoted in his work, a faithful minister of the 
Word and Sacraments, a preacher of exceptional 
ability. But when he was appointed Vicar of 
Scarborough, such organizations as we are familiar 
with were undreamt of, and it was not to be 
expected that he would endeavour in his old age 
to import new methods. My father, belonging to 
the rising generation, was naturally prepared to 
make many changes. He was beginning the very 
best years of his life. Though he looked delicate, 
yet he was able to get through as much work as 
many men of stronger physique. The weak body 
was the servant of a spirit consumed with zeal for 
the Master’s service, and had to do its bidding. 
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Though he was not physically very strong, he 
was free from brain-fag, neuralgia, headache, and 
those other ills which flesh is heir to, that render 
thought and action alike impossible. If a cold 
kept him indoors for a day or two, he would do 
a full day’s work in his study or even in his 
bed-room. 

His appointment to Scarborough gave general 
satisfaction. The Times, in a leading article, quoted 
as an example of promotion on the ground of 
merit the fact that Lord Hotham had presented a 
curate from St. Luke’s, Chelsea, to a valuable 
living in his gift ; and the Scarborough paper gave 
him a warm welcome. 

On his arrival in the town in November, 1864, 
he found a magnificent field for all his ener- 
gies. In those days there were only three 
parishes in the town. On the South Cliff, which 
was becoming the fashionable part of the town, 
there was a fine modern church, St. Martin’s, 
recently built, of which the architect was Mr. G. F. 
Bodley. The Vicar was the Rev. R. H. Parr, a 
man of deep personal piety and spiritual power, 
who was attracting large congregations. In the 
old part of the town was St. Thomas’, which was 
and is the fishermen’s church, but to which numbers 
living outside the parochial boundaries went regu- 


larly to hear the Rev. W. Keys-Wells. 
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My father’s parish embraced the North Cliff 
and centre of the town. It had a mixed popula- 
tion. There were private residents, chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of Christ Church; a certain number 
of tradespeople and a large contingent of the 
working classes in the centre and north parts, 
while scattered all over were lodging-houses, which 
were well filled during the season, but deserted 
during the winter. The Vicarage was and is in 
Belvoir Terrace, close to Christ Church, but nearly 
a mile from the Parish Church. Of the old 
Mother Church I can only say a few words here. 
All visitors to Scarborough are familiar with it. 
It stands in a splendid position on high ground 
just below the old Castle, and from it a magnificent 
view is obtained over the South Bay. The oldest 
part of it dates from the latter part of the twelfth 
century, but much was added in the succeeding 
ages. The old choir with its aisles was destroyed 
by the guns of the Castle in the time of Cromwell, 
so that, instead of being a cruciform church, the 
east window is now under the great tower. But 
though shorn of some of its ancient glory, it is 
still a striking building of noble proportions. 
With its nave, three aisles, and chantry chapels, 
it can hold 1600 worshippers. One of the most 
important works of the two preceding vicars had 
been the restoration of the church. The galleries, 
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which had disfigured the interior, had been re- 
moved, the old pews had been abolished, the 
“three-decker”’ had been replaced by pulpit, 
reading-desk, and lectern, and the choir had been 
installed in the chancel. 

The other church in the parish was Christ 
Church. This had been built in 1820 in the 
uninteresting pseudo-Gothic style, which was then 
in vogue. This building, which had not yet 
felt the hand of the restorer, still contained the 
old-fashioned furniture. It was in an admirable 
position in the centre of the town, and was capable 
of holding over 1000 people. The only other 
parochial building was the National School, at the 
corner of Queen Street and Castle Road. Such 
was the parish of which my father was called to 
take charge. 

Two who were present recall his first sermon : 

He took for his text, “Even as the Son of Man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” To say it 
was listened to with almost breathless attention would be 
to say very little. “The words came straight from the 
heart of the man, who had from earliest childhood given 
himself to God, who had from earliest manhood worked 
for God and for his brethren, and who now in his full 
manhood had undertaken the charge of one of the most 
important of Yorkshire parishes, eager to work the work 
while it was day. To him it was just full day. Never 


very strong, yet his slight, tall figure, noble head, clear 
D 
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searching eye, and strong full voice gave no sign of weak- 
ness. ‘There was much of the soldier’s bearing about 
him, and much of the soldier’s spirit, for, in spite of a 
certain joyousness, he had a sternness of face and manner 
of which he was totally unconscious. ‘That first sermon 
is in existence now, and there are a few still living whose © 
lives and memories bear its impress. 

His teaching was a revelation to me. I had been 
brought up in a very narrow school of religious thought, 
deeply tinged with Calvinism. ‘The joy of my childhood 
and my early womanhood had been deeply shadowed by 
it; not being able to feel myself specially singled out for 
Divine forgiveness, I often imagined myself cut off from 
Divine mercy. | It can be imagined what the effect of this 
preaching of the gospel of God’s love was on one in such 
a case. It was like stepping out of darkness into the full 
light of day. 


Miss Augusta Woodall also writes : 


There were a few of the older members of the congre- 
gation who at first mistrusted the disciple of Maurice, 
Kingsley, Robertson, and Stanley ; but the majority were 
much attracted by the earnest and able way in which the 
thoughts of new thinkers were expounded and an intelli- 
gent interest in the Word of God set before the congre- 
gation. 

Large numbers flocked to both churches, and 
the congregations—never small—were in the height 
of the season so large that extra chairs had to be 
brought in, and even then there were many occa- 
sions in which some had to be turned away for 
want of room ; so that when a lady asked, ‘ Which 
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is the way to the church where he is preaching ?” 
‘Follow the crowd, madam,” was the reply. 

Very shortly after his arrival at Scarborough he 
published a Parochial Almanack, in which he set 
forth the different parochial organizations. This 
was continued every year during his vicariate, and 
it was his custom to send away a large number 
every Christmas to friends in all parts of the 
country, that he might keep them in touch with 
himself and his parish. 

The Rev. A. S. Aglen, my father’s first senior 
curate, was a man of great ability, who had had a 
distinguished career at Oxford, and had been an 
assistant master at Marlborough. He remained at 
Scarborough till 1872, when he was appointed 
Rector of St Ninian’s, Alyth, in Scotland, and was 
afterwards Archdeacon of Perth. He was well 
known as a commentator, taking the Psalms in 
Bishop Ellicott’s Commentary. 

The first parochial agency mentioned is the 
District Visiting Society. Of this an old Scar- 
borough resident writes : 

A very greatly enlarged system of District Visiting was 
formed. ‘That there had been many good Christian 
women at work before it would be wrong to deny, but 
the parish was spreading enormously, needing division 
into large areas under the parochial clergy, and demand- 


ing a co-ordination of individual efforts. Before long 
there were over 100 districts,—most of them filled by 
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earnest workers. Cottage lectures were held weekly by 
the clergy in five or six centres, which ministered to the 
needs of the poorer people, for whom there was then 
little room in the two churches. 

Mothers’ meetings were held each week by ladies in 
different centres, one in the afternoon, the other in the 
evening. The Vicar, whenever possible, came to give an 
address at the close. He was particularly happy in his 
relations with the mothers’ meetings. A buzz of kindly 
greeting always went round as he entered ; a few cheerful 
words, a humorous remark, while the work was being put 
away, and then a short instruction, which few could forget. 
He always seemed thoroughly to enjoy meeting these poor 
women of his parish. 

The Sunday schools demanded and received very care- 
ful attention. Very soon a sufficient supply of teachers 
was found both for boys, girls, and infants, and the numbers 
of children increased rapidly. Classes of instruction for 
the teachers were begun at once by him on Saturdays at 
the Vicarage, and for many a long year, whenever in Scar- 
borough, he took this class himself. 


Of these classes, one who attended them from 
the beginning writes : 


He taught profound truths in clear, simple language, 
never shirking a difficulty, and ever ready to enter into 
the difficulties that might present themselves to the mem- 
bers of the class. We were invited to send in written 
questions, and even the most trivial were always carefully 
and courteously answered. He expected us to see diffi- 
culties when they presented themselves, and on one 
occasion he expressed his disappointment because no ques- 
tion had been put respecting an obviously difficult passage. 
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‘But since this does not appear to have troubled any one 
of you, and certainly will not trouble your pupils, I need 
not comment upon it!”” That was a lesson, and I think 
it was meant to be. He expected us to work and to 
think, and the lessons were to supplement our own read- 
ing. He usually visited the schools during the Sunday 
afternoon, passing from form to form quickly and easily 
with a smile and a nod to the children and a few words 
to each teacher. He never seemed at a loss for the 
“‘ mediate word,” he was never self-conscious, never hurried, 
and those few minutes helped us all. 


His two Bible classes, for women and for chil- 
dren of the middle and upper classes, met weekly, 
and he allowed no social engagement to interfere 
with his taking them. Many hundreds came under 
instruction in this way, and its influence was very 
far-reaching. 

But the social side was not neglected. My 
father, while always putting spiritual things first, 
was by no means indifferent to other claims; just 
as his long association with the Cambridge Univer- 
sity extension movement, as we shall see, testified 
to his anxiety that the culture of the mind should 
not be neglected, so his readiness to organize social 
gatherings showed his recognition of the natural 
desire for friendly intercourse. In the summer of 
1866 a parish outing was held, which delighted 
everybody. The day began with a service in the 
Parish Church at ten o’clock, when he gave an 
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address. A procession was then formed to the 
station, headed by the band of the North Yorkshire 
Volunteers. A special train took the party to 
Hunmanby, where they had dinner. The afternoon 
was spent in games, and after tea they returned by 
“special” to Scarborough. ‘There were 400 chil- 
dren and 150 adults. 


This was the father, so to speak, of all the subsequent 
soirées, choir treats, teas, and other parochial entertain- 
ments. It was an innovation—nothing of the kind had 
been thought of before. There are very few left who 
remember being present on this occasion, but it aroused 
much interest, and made the younger members of the 
parish, at any rate, realize that church membership was 
something more than church attendance. 


A gathering like this brought the church workers 
together in such a way that they got to know each 
other personally, and to know their Vicar. We 
are not, therefore, surprised to hear that 


it was a happy band of workers, and few parishes can 
have had more peace and less strife than Scarborough 
enjoyed throughout his vicariate. Peace not only between 
Church workers and Church folk, but peace and goodwill 
between Churchmen and Roman Catholics and Non- 
conformists. It would have been almost impossible to 
find two men more unlike than Canon Walker, Priest of 
St. Peter’s, and the Rev. Robert Balgarnie, Pastor of the 
Congregational Church, but with both the Vicar was on 
friendly terms, and really enjoyed his intercourse with 
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them. It was his invariable custom to call upon every 
minister who took up his residence in the town, and I 
well remember the scathing rebuke he administered to a 
young country clergyman who spoke intolerantly of the 
Nonconformists in his parish. 


Though the workers were keen and loyal and 
sociable, they were not all endowed with the saving 
gift of humour. A delightful story is told of one 
of the senior district visitors, whose sense of 
humour was, shall I say >—dormant. She came to 
the Vicar for a grocery ticket for the caretaker of 
the schools, who was ill. This woman did her 
work very indifferently, and economized soap, for 
herself, her children, and the schools! Miss X 
asked for what she should give the order. My 
father, who knew the woman well, suggested that 
what she needed was soap! The district visitor 
immediately made out the order for 1s. 6d. worth 
of soap, and took it to the sick woman. In reply 
‘to the indignant question of the invalid, Miss 
X replied that the Vicar had ordered soap, as being 
her greatest need. Next day my father called on 
the caretaker, and got enough hot water to liquefy 
even the eighteen-pennyworth of soap! Yet, while 
amazed at the lack of humour shown by Miss X, 
he said afterwards, ‘‘ The fault was, after all, mostly 
mine, and of course I apologized for so thought- 
lessly causing her pain, and we parted good friends ; 
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but I shouldn’t be surprised if the schools are 
better kept in the future.”’ 

To those early days belong two important 
undertakings in connection with church build- 
ing. The first was the improvement of Christ 
Church. 

A lady who knew it in those early days describes 
its appearance : 


There was no chancel, the east wall of the church was 
about where the chancel steps now begin—a flat, straight 
wall, with huge colourless windows (supposed to be a 
copy of the “ Five Sisters” window in York Minster), the 
only pieces of stained glass being the Johnstone arms—as 
Sir John Johnstone had supplied the stone for the building 
—and the arms of the See of York. In front of the very 
small Holy Table was a tremendous “ three-decker ”—a 
thing happily unknown to the present generation; the 
lowest stage was occupied by the old clerk, a member of 
the well-known Pexton family, the second stage contained 
a seat and desk for the officiating minister, and above this 
again, towering high up, so as to command the galleries, 
was the pulpit. It may here be noted that when the 
church was built the galleries were considered the best 
places, and the sittings in them were, as a consequence, 
more expensive. The pews in the body of the church 
were all very high, and were fitted with doors and locks. 
The poor were accommodated with a few most uncom- 
fortable benches in the middle of the nave, and also in 
the aisles. [he organ and singers were up in the west 
gallery. Such arrangements were thought in those days 
most suitable and correct. 
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The first step taken was one which did not 
involve a great outlay. The “three-decker ” was 
taken to pieces ; the upper part was lowered and 
made into a pulpit, standing by itself; the reading 
desk was done away with, and its place taken by 
handsome new clergy stalls, and two new entrances 
were made at the west end of the church. 

Shortly after, an appeal was made for a new 
chancel. Mr. Bodley, the well-known architect, 
was employed. He designed an apsidal termina- 
tion with three large windows, the lower part of 
the walls to be covered with encaustic tiling. In 
due course this work was carried out, and the 
appearance of the church was immensely improved 
by it. In addition to this, a clean sweep was made 
alike of the high pews and the uncomfortable 
benches, and the whole church was re-seated, no 
distinction being made between the appropriated 
and the free seats. The windows of the new chancel 
were filled with stained glass, and at a later date, 
through the generosity of Mr. Hebblethwaite, the 
church was entirely re-decorated. 

But the second work of this period was of a far 
more important character. The district of Fals- 
grave had for some time past been increasing con- 
siderably, and, as it was almost a mile from Christ 
Church, there was evident need of a chapel of 
ease. My father was anxious to proceed with a 
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scheme, but not unnaturally wished to assure him- 
self as to the best way in which the needs of the 
district could be met. In the meantime a site, 
which had been offered to Dr. Whiteside by a 
gentleman living in Falsgrave, was pressed on the 
new Vicar. It is difficult to know exactly what 
happened, as we have very scanty records; but 
apparently the donor of the site came to the con- 
clusion that the Vicar was indifferent on the subject, 
and therefore determined to proceed without him. 
He obtained a design for building a new church, 
and approached a clergyman with a view to his 
becoming its minister. He also issued an appeal 
for subscriptions. My father wrote to the donor, 
Dr. X, and reminded him that no church could 
be built without his consent; at the same time 
he laid the whole matter before the Archbishop 
of York, Dr. Thomson. His Grace wrote to 
the doctor to the same effect. The latter, how- 
ever, so far from abandoning his scheme, convened 
a meeting of the residents of Falsgrave, and invited 
them to proceed in spite of Archbishop and Vicar. 
The meeting passed a series of resolutions up- 
holding the doctor and urging the carrying out of 
the work. In the meantime my father had taken 
preliminary steps, and had obtained a large measure 
of support. I cannot find any trace of the sub- 
sequent proceedings, but it is clear that finally 
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Dr. X abandoned his scheme, and the Vicar’s plan 
was carried out. A fresh site was secured, a com- 
mittee formed, a general appeal made, and Mr. 
Bodley was invited to design the new church. 

It is to be regretted that at the outset this diff- 
culty should have arisen, the more so as Dr. X 
was evidently a generous man and anxious to help 
the work forward. My father was one who always 
wished to work in harmony with all who showed 
enthusiasm for the cause of the Church, and it was 
a great sorrow to him that this difference should 
have arisen. 

In 1867 the foundation stone of the new church 
was laid by Lord Hotham, the patron of the living, 
who had made a handsome contribution to the 
funds. A year later the new church was conse- 
crated by the Archbishop, and services were held 
regularly. My father’s youngest brother William 
was specially attached to the church, which was 
dedicated to All Saints. In 1872 the district was 
separated from the parish of Scarborough, and Mr. 
Brown-Borthwick, well known as a composer of 
church music, became the first incumbent. For 
many years Dr. Naylor, afterwards organist of 
York Minster, was the director of the music, and 
under his care the choir reached a very high pitch 
of excellence. So much has that. part of Scar- 
borough now increased that two new parishes, St. 
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James’ and St. Saviour’s, have been carved out of 
All Saints’ district. 

I must now revert to my father’s diary, and 
give some of the events of those early years in 
Scarborough in chronological order. 

The year 1866 opened sadly. Early in February 
the head of the family, Mr. Jasper Blunt, was 
taken seriously ill with bronchitis and heart trouble. 
We have a full record of those days, when his two 
sons, Frederick and Arthur, watched by the bed- 
side. I have already shown the deep affection 
which existed between all the members of the 
family, and this dangerous illness brought out all 
my father’s love and sympathy. Day by day, with 
unremitting care, he did all that man could do, and 
gave to the family much comfort by his words and 
prayers. My grandfather had a simple but very 
real faith, and his last days were passed in wonder- 
ful peace. He was intensely grateful to those 
who nursed him, and again and again assured 
them of his love and devotion. One day he said 
to his son Frederick: “‘Dr. Chapman has got a 
grand student in you. You area capital nurse; 
indeed you have wonderful ability: you are good 
at law, physic, and divinity.” On February 16th 
he passed away. My father describes the end. 
“Arthur read the commendatory prayer, which he 
followed closely. At the close he said ‘Amen,’ 
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and said every petition of the Lord’s Prayer as 
his breath was beginning to go. Then I gave the 
benediction at the end of the visitation service. 
He said ‘Amen.’ I forget all his words; they 
were words of love and trust in God, no thought 
of self or anything earthly. The last we heard 
were ‘ Good-bye, good-bye, good-bye.’”’ 

In October, 1866, my father went to York to 
attend the Festival Congress. One of the most 
interesting gatherings in connection with this was a 
great working-men’s meeting, at which the prin- 
cipal speakers were the Archbishop of York and 
Dr. Magee, then Dean of Cork. 

At the close of the Congress, Dean Magee came 
to Scarborough as my father’s guest for the 
week-end. This Sunday was an eventful one. 
Through the influence of the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge, the well-known Bishop of Oxford, Dr. 
Samuel Wilberforce, preached in the morning at 
the Parish Church and Dean Magee in the evening. 
Both made a strong appeal on behalf of the new 
church of All Saints, and the offertories were 
given to the fund. This was my father’s first 
connection with Dean Magee, who was then at the 
zenith of his fame as a preacher. When he became 
Archbishop of York, my father was one of the 
few clergy in the diocese with whom he had 
any personal acquaintance. An extract from a 
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letter from the Dean after his visit must be 
given : 

On the occasion of my pleasant visit to you, I left 
behind on your study-table my opera-glasses. As you are 


not my Archdeacon, and cannot therefore be my “oculi,” 
I send this petition for their restoration. 


The winter of 1867-8 was an exceptionally 
severe one, and the Vicar was hard at work in 
relieving the distress. Early in January an im- 
portant Relief Committee was formed, which was 
interdenominational, and had several centres in the 
town. The thoroughness of the work may be 
gauged by the length of the first meeting, which 
lasted for four and three-quarter hours. This 
was the forerunner of the Charity Organization 
Society in Scarborough, in which he took a deep 
interest for many years. 

In February he took a short holiday. He stayed 
at Cambridge with his brother William, who was at 
Caius College, for a night or two, and heard with 
much interest Frederick Denison Maurice’s lecture 
on ‘“‘Conscience.” Thence to Hockerill, where his 
brother Arthur was chaplain at the Hockerill Train- 
ing College. Here there was a family gathering for 
the first anniversary of his father’s death. The 
next Sunday he spent with his cousin Henry Blunt 
at St. Andrew’s Rectory, Holborn, where he 
preached in the morning. On his return to Scar- 
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borough, he settled down to Lent work and 
preparation for the Confirmation, which was always 
held by the Archbishop in the Parish Church 
during that season. It is interesting to find a 
joint notice of Lenten services, issued by himself 
and the incumbent of St. Martin’s, Scarborough, 
providing for special services on the Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays in the two parishes. 

In the course of this summer an interesting 
event took place in Scarborough. Presentations 
were made to several prominent people in Scar- 
borough from the town of Fécamp in recognition 
of services rendered by their townsfolk to French 
fishermen. In the preceding September two fishing 
boats had put in to Scarborough, with ten cases of 
cholera on board. The Mayor took the responsi- 
_ bility of bringing the men ashore, and allowing 
them to be treated at the Union Infirmary. This 
was done so well and promptly that eight of the 
men recovered. The presentations were made at 
a luncheon given by the Mayor, at which my 
father was present. The toasts of Queen Victoria 
and the Emperor and Empress of the French were 
drunk with enthusiasm, and the hope was expressed 
that ‘‘ the entente cordiale” between the two coun- 
tries might long be preserved. 

On Saturday, August 24th, Dean Stanley and 
Lady Augusta arrived on a visit. The Dean 
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preached at the Parish Church on the following 
day to an immense congregation. 

In 1869 a Parish Magazine was started. Its 
purpose is indicated in my father’s letter in the 
first number : 


It has been my wish for some time past to find a better 
means than the pulpit affords of acquainting you with 
what we are doing in the parish. In this way we shall 
hope to reach all who care anything about the Church’s 
work among them, and shall be able to communicate with 
many with whom in so large a parish we cannot hope for 
personal intercourse, much as we should desire it. I send 
forth this first number with the earnest hope that our great 
Master may bless even this effort to the advancement of 
His kingdom. May it be the means of uniting clergy and 
people—those who labour and those among whom they 
labour—those who give and those who receive! May it - 
strengthen the hands of all by enlisting the sympathy and 
aid and prayers of all! May it do something to make the 
year happy as it grows old by speaking a word in season - 
of Him in whom we are all bound together, which may 


kindle in us a more earnest desire to love and help one 
another ! 


The first number contains the list of the clergy, 
now seven in number, and the names of the district 
visitors with their districts—only five being vacant 
out of a total of 105, a testimony to the Vicar’s 
energy. 

On March 6th, the first parochial soirée was 
held in the Grand Hotel. It was evidently a 
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great success. Such was the demand for tickets, 
that when the number sold reached goo, further 
applications had to be refused. It was by far the 
largest social gathering held up to that time in 
Scarborough. The company began to assemble at 
six o’clock. At eight o’clock there was a concert 
with speeches in the dining-hall; refreshments 
were served at intervals, and the party broke up 
at eleven. Year by year these soirées were held ; 
the only break was caused by the experiment of 
having four congregational teas, but this became 
too congregational, and in my father’s last years at 
Scarborough the parochial soirée was revived in 
all its glory. I can well remember that the most 
enjoyable functions to me as a boy were the soirée, 
' the school treat, the women’s Bible class tea, and 
the church-workers’ conversazione at the Vicarage. 
_ This may be a fitting occasion to say a word about 
these social functions. 

The women’s Bible class tea was held every 
summer in Lord Londesborough’s or Lady Sit- 
well’s gardens. My chief recollection is of games 
on the lawn—games that I have never seen 
elsewhere. One specially sticks in my memory 
—“ The Jolly Miller.” The company marched 
solemnly round the lawn in couples, singing 
these soul-stirring words to an equally soul-stir- 
ring tune : 

E 
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There was a jolly miller and he lived by himself, 
As the wheel went round he made his pelf ; 

One hand in the hopper and the other in the bag, 
As the wheel went round he made his grab. 


At this point it was the duty of all who took 
the gentlemen’s part to dash forward and take the 
arm of the lady who had been marching in front of 
him. A “catcher,” who was the “odd man out” 
of the party, was on the look out for this manceuvre, 
and tried to cut out one of the “gentlemen.” In 
this he was usually successful, as some of the 
players were neither young nor active. 

The school treat was even more delightful. We 
nearly always went to Ganton, a few miles out of 
Scarborough, by permission of Sir Charles Legard. 
Races, games, and tea filled the afternoon. One of 
my recollections is connected with Mr. Burn, now 
Vicar of All Saints, Middlesbrough, who was then 
one of the staff at Scarborough. He donned a 
coat to which innumerable packets of sweets had 
been fastened. He was given a little start, and 
then the whole of the boys’ school started in pur- 
suit. He was soon dragged to the earth, and every 
packet torn off him. My father enjoyed these 
gatherings to the full. 


He delighted the youngsters by running races with 
them and joining in their games, while no single teacher 
was ever forgotten or neglected by him. It would have 
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been natural for such a busy man to snatch at least a quiet 
half-hour on the journey, but he always took care to make 
some of the teachers and scholars happy by travelling in 
the same carriage with them. ‘There was such a spring 
of joy and youthfulness in him that it was as instinctive to 
rejoice with those that rejoiced as to sorrow with those 
that sorrowed. 

The conversazione was held at the Vicarage 
every winter. To it all the church workers were 
invited. There was music in the drawing-room 
and the dining-room, an exhibition of curios in 
the school-room, and supper in the parish-room. 
There was a spot half-way up the stairs where one 
could hear the music of the two rooms equally 
well, and I can remember hearing ‘“‘ The Lost 
Chord” being sung in two different keys at the 
same moment. It was the rage that year, and 
every singer had a copy in his or her portfolio: 
the first to be invited to sing started it in the 
drawing-room, the second made for the dining- 
room with.the same song, and all the rest were 
disappointed ! 

In September, 1869, was started what was 
destined to prove a most important institution— 
the Wednesday afternoon “at home.” From then 
to the end of my father’s life it was maintained— 
year in year out, summer and winter. When he 
was in residence it was held in York; when he 
became Vicar of Hessle, the Wednesday ‘‘at home” 
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was still kept up. I don’t think my mother had a 
free Wednesday for over forty years, unless she 
was ill or away for a holiday. My father was 
nearly always present, at any rate for part of the 
afternoon. 

He was made Honorary Fellow of King’s 
College, London, in 1869, being the first divinity 
student to receive the honour. Dr. Barry wrote: 

I have great pleasure in informing you that at a meet- 
ing of the King’s College Council yesterday, on my 
recommendation, strongly confirmed by Dr. Jelf and 
Professor Plumptre, you were elected an Honorary Fellow 
of the College. I hope you will please to accept the post. 
It is a nominal one now, but we are anxious to connect 
the Honorary Fellows with the government of the College, 
and some scheme will probably be brought forward for 
the purpose in the course of the next year. In the mean- 
time we can only consider it as a recognition of the excel- 
lence of those who have done honour to the College. . 


In the summer of 1870 the Vicar and his wardens 
set to work to do away with the allotment of seats 
in the Parish Church. This allotment had taken 
place twenty years before, when the restoration of 
the church had been carried out. The appropria- 
tion of seats which had been deemed advisable in 
1850 proved to be a stumbling-block in a church 
which was so much frequented by visitors, whilst 
remaining the centre of a large and poor district. 
“A large number of the pews were so strictly 
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appropriated that the doors were locked until their 
occupiers arrived.” An additional grievance lay in 
the fact that some of the seat-holders seldom if 
ever attended the church. It is easy to imagine 
the feelings of my father and the wardens when 
visitors had to be content with places in distant 
parts of the church, or even to be turned away 
altogether, while some pews in the best part 
remained unoccupied through the service. ‘ Our 
first step, acting under authority, was to take pos- 
session of the keys and remove the locks, the 
next to make a re-allotment of seats to those who 
would attend regularly.” For this course of pro- 
ceeding they had the specific instructions of the 
Archbishop of York. One-third of the sittings 
were by this new arrangement declared free and 
unappropriated. All who have any experience of 
old churches know that any interference with 
allotted pews is deeply resented, particularly (such 
is the perversity of human nature) by those who 
use them least. Indignant protests were made at 
what was regarded as high-handed action on the 
part of the Archbishop and the officials of the 
Parish Church. But in due course the opposition 
died down, and my father, in his retrospect of the 
parish, was able to record that “gradually, under 
the wise guidance of the Archbishop, and with the 
help of Mr. Richard Peacock, our enthusiastic 
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churchwarden, and his colleagues, we succeeded in 
doing away with the appropriation altogether, until 
in 1873 every seat was declared free and unap- 
propriated, except the official seats and two pews 
on the south side of the nave for the aged and 
infirm.” 

On August 4th, 1870, a new organ costing 
£1000 was opened at the Parish Church. A 
special service was held, and the sermon was 
preached by the Very Rev. W. C. Lake, D.D., 
Dean of Durham, who took as his text Gen. iv. 21: 
‘‘ And his brother’s name was Jubal, he was the 
father of all such as handle the harp and organ.” 
At the evening service on the same day the Vicar 
preached, and told an interesting story of old 
Scarborough : 


It is said that the Corporation of Scarborough, upwards 
of one hundred years ago, having returned to Parliament 
two members free of expense, received from them the 
alternative of two gifts—an organ for the Parish Church 
or a better supply of water for the town, and with a 
church feeling which sounds strange in our ears, they 
chose that gift which would be for the honour of God 
rather than that which would have conduced to the com- 
fort and health of man. ‘They elected to receive the 
present of an organ, and the instrument just taken down 
has been for a century the monument at once of the 
liberality of them who gave and the devotion of those 
who accepted it. “The story goes on to say that, on the 
offer being accepted, a man was despatched on horseback 
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from York to Scarborough with 500 golden guineas in his 
saddlebags as payment for the instrument. 


The following year, 1871, was an important 
one in Scarborough, as it witnessed the election of 
the first School Board, consequent upon the Act of 
1870. 

Many meetings were held to consider the 
Church’s position. An effort was made to ap- 
proach the Nonconformists with a view to avoiding 
an election by an agreement as to the number of 
candidates to be nominated by both parties. Un- 
fortunately this failed, and a contest became neces- 
sary. Thirteen candidates went to the poll, and 
the nine elected comprised two Church of England 
candidates, the Vicar and Mr. Tyndall, one Roman 
Catholic, Canon Walker, and six Nonconformists. 
It is interesting to note that the Church party were 
in a minority on the Board until the year 1898, 
when they secured a narrow majority. At one of 
the early meetings my father proposed the follow- 
ing motion: “ That with reference to the regula- 
tions for the guidance of teachers in the Board 
schools, it be an instruction to the responsible 
teachers to offer a short form of prayer (to be 
approved by the Board) or an extempore prayer, 
before the Lord’s Prayer, at the beginning and 
end of school.” An amendment was moved: 
“That it is inexpedient to make any addition to 
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the regulations previously laid down for the guid- 
ance of teachers with regard to the religious teach- 
ing at the Board schools.” The amendment was 
carried by a majority of five votes to three. In 
1873 my father made a further attempt to win his 
point, but he was defeated again by a similar. 
majority. 

When the second election took place, in 1874, 
my father did not seek re-election. He had so 
many calls upon his time, especially as he was now 
Archdeacon of the East Riding and Rural Dean, 
that he felt unable to give the necessary attention 
to this important work. But he was none the less 
glad that he had served on the Board during the 
first three years of its existence, and had done 
what he could for religious education. 

The end of the year 1871 was clouded by a 
great sorrow. On November 2nd he was sum- 
moned to Hockerill owing to the serious illness of 
his brother Arthur. After being with him a short 
time he was compelled to return to his work at 
Scarborough. On December 17th the end came, 
and my father left at once for Hockerill. He felt 
very acutely the death of the brother who was 
nearest to him in age, and who had shared all his 
confidences. They were wonderfully devoted, and 
nothing ever came between them. They were at 
school together; they shared the earnest desire to 
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take Holy Orders; they lived together for some 
time at Cheltenham, working in neighbouring 
parishes; and when my father went as curate to 
Gerald Blunt at Chelsea, Arthur went to Holborn 
to Henry Blunt, Gerald’s brother. When together 
their great delight was to have long talks on every- 
thing that concerned their lives and their faith; 
when away from one another, their letters held 
them together. A few lines written by Arthur 
Blunt from Pembroke College, Cambridge, in 
1858, show their relations: 


Ishould like just a little to return to-day the many 
sweet and loving words that you wrote me on my birth- 
day, and say more fully than I have said before how 
intensely I feel all the untold brotherly love that you bear 
towards me. I am quite sure I shall not be able to say 
the delight with which we do both feel the positive 
certainty that nothing shall quench that love, but that each 
year shall deepen and expand it. 


His death came as a terrible shock to my father, 
and no loss is comparable to it, until the death of 
his son Walter, godson of Arthur Blunt, at the 
same age, 27 years later. He writes from 


Hockerill : 


The anguish of seeing that form is beyond words to 
describe, and yet I think we are all quite resigned. 
Dearest J. (his widow) is simply perfect. Her love and 
devotion are so utterly bound up in love and devotion to 
Christ that she is calm and quite content ‘The letters 
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about him are most remarkable in their unfeigned testi- 
mony to his life and work. 

A tribute from Dr. Hort, which appears in the 
memoirs of my cousin Gerald, must be quoted : 

He was speaking of a former principal as having been 
an almost perfect principal of training colleges, “and yet,” 
said Hort, “I think the work done by Arthur has been 
even better and more valuable.” 


On returning to Scarborough my father’s health 
was so bad, that the doctor ordered him away. At 
the beginning of February he started with my 
mother for a tour in Italy, and for two months, 
March and April, was chaplain at Sorrento for the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

In the summer of 1872 William Blunt, who had 
done most valuable work in Scarborough, especially 
as curate attached to All Saints, was appointed 
Vicar of Muncaster, but he had hardly entered 
on his duties before he was given the living of 
Chester-le-Street, in Durham, by Lady Anne 
Blunt. Before he went to Chester-le-Street he 
was married from Ballyheighe, in Ireland, to Alice 
Crosbie. My father went over to take the service. 
This was his only visit to Ireland. 

This closes the first chapter of my father’s 
ministry in Scarborough. He had as yet few 
engagements outside the town, and, therefore, had 
been able to throw all his energies into the work of 
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the parish and of the borough. He loved the 
duties of a parish priest, the regular systematic 
visiting, the constant and close intercourse with all 
classes of his parishioners, the personal superin- 
tendence of the parochial machinery. This was 
possible to him to the fullest extent in these eight 
years in which he held no position of importance 
in the diocese beyond the Honorary Canonry of © 
York. I cannot but think that this was one of his 
happiest periods, for he had not as yet the conflict- 
ing claims of diocese and parish, and he was far 
more able to keep pace with his work than in later 
times. And throughout he had great sympathy 
and encouragement from the people to whom he 
was ministering in sacred things. 


CEA PAE Ran) 
ARCHDEACON AND RURAL DEAN 


. THoucu a more detailed account of the home life 
will be given later, a few words may not be out of 
place here. The happiness of the home has left its 
deep impression on us all. Though my mother 
did a certain amount of parish work, and though 
social calls claimed much of her time, she always 
put her home first, and we never felt that we 
were being neglected for other interests. Our 
children’s hour was after tea, and she used to play 
the -piano while we danced, or to read or play 
games with us. Unfortunately, my father had but 
little spare time that he could give to us. We saw 
but little of him except at midday dinner. But 
one hour of the week was specially associated with 
him—tea time on Sundays. During that meal we 
had Bible questions. Each of us in turn had to 
ask a question, usually based on something we had 
read during the day. It might be either one of 
which we knew the answer, or else ‘‘ for informa- 
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tion.”” Each member of the family, beginning 
from the youngest, was called on to give the 
answer, while my father was the final court of 
appeal. One of my earliest efforts has been 
cherished in the family. It was on the 3rd Sunday 
after Easter, when the story of Balaam is read in 
the morning lesson. I was puzzled, as many wiser 
people have been, by the difficulties of the story, 
and specially by the colloquy between Balaam and 
the ass. My question, therefore, took this form : 
“Was Balaam an ass or a man? I ask this for 
inflammation |” 

When tea was over we always sang the hymn 
which had been written by Henry Blunt’s school- 
master, Thomas Bilby, for Sunday schools, but 
which was adapted by my father to the use of the 
family—* Here we suffer grief and pain.” Imme- 
diately after this hymn all who were old enough 
went in to the study, where my father offered an 
extempore prayer for the family. 

It was a great delight to the elder members of 
the family that our uncle, William Blunt, lived at 
the Vicarage for the four years that he was curate 
of Scarborough. He was devoted to children, and 
loved nothing better than a game with his nephews 
and nieces when he could get a few spare moments. 

I may quote here letters from Dean Vaughan 
and Dean Stanley with reference to sponsorship, 
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which are characteristic of the two men. The 
former wrote on the death of his godson, Jasper 
Vaughan Hotham Blunt, who died in infancy : 

It has pleased God to take thus early out of a sinful 
world, a dear little child who was never to know evil. In 
this thought you have already found solace; may God 
make it more real and more comforting to you both day 
by day! It is a double honour, I think, to have been 


sponsor to one who was so early to go into Christ’s very 
presence. 


Dean Stanley, who was my godfather with Dean 
Vaughan, in accepting the office, said he was glad 
to assent, 


as an expression of interest in the little boy, for the true 
regard and respect which I have to his father, and of a 
hope that he may live to see brighter and holier, if not 
happier, days than have fallen to the lot of his godfather. 
I fear that I cannot be present. You will perhaps some 
day introduce me to my namesake, and remind me of the 
tie between us. 


Early in 1873 my father had his usual visit to 
London, which always refreshed him much in the 
middle of his winter’s work. He stayed part of 
the time with Lord Lawrence, and enjoyed two 
walks with Dean Stanley. He also went to Lam- 
beth with the Lawrences, 

During the summer of 1873 the Archbishop 
offered my father the Archdeaconry of the East 
Riding, rendered vacant by the resignation of 
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Archdeacon Long, who had held the post for 
twenty years. We can understand that the office 
was not one to be accepted without serious con- 
sideration. My father was naturally attracted by 
the opportunity of helping the Archbishop in the 
affairs of the diocese. He was not one of those 
whose interests were confined to his own parish, 
and he was conscious of the possession of talents 
which might be used to advantage in an Arch- 
deaconry. Therefore, though the work would take 
him somewhat often away from his parish, he 
accepted the post which he was to hold for nearly 
twenty years. He did not escape criticism, and 
the Archbishop was equally censured for appointing 
one who “must have his hands full already with 
his parochial responsibilities.” 

Before the year closed his widowed mother, Mrs. 
Jasper Blunt, arrived in Scarborough, where she 
lived in a house not far from the Vicarage till her 
death in 1899. It wasa great delight to my father 
to have his mother so near to him, and a constant 
refreshment to snatch a few minutes to visit her, 
and she on her part delighted to hear of his work. 
She was for many years a district visitor, and dealt 
with his correspondence in his absence. 

In the year 1875 a branch of the Church of 
England Temperance Society was formed in con- 
nection with St. Mary’s Parish, and from that 


% 
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time forward meetings were held regularly, and 
much valuable work was done. In that year also 
the Church Congress met at Stoke-on-Trent, and 
my father read his first paper before that body. 
The subject was pastoral work, with which, by his 
varied experience, he was well fitted to deal. 

On November gth a presentation of his portrait 
and a silver epergne was made to the Archdeacon 
from the church workers of the parish to com- 
memorate the completion of his eleventh year as 
Vicar. 

The ever-widening influence of his teaching and 
zeal was shown during the Advent of 1875, when 
devotional meetings were held in Christ Church 
room at the close of the Sunday evening services. 
These were very largely attended, and were re- 
peated in the following Lent. 

A step in another direction about this time was 
the abolition of payments to members of the choirs. 
My father deals with the matter in his letter in the 
Magazine in January, 1876: 

The choirs of both churches are now entirely honorary. 
It was rather a bold step to effect this change in the Parish 
Church, and it is a painful reflection upon the reputation 
of the old members of the choir that, with one or two 
notable exceptions, they left us. But we have no reason, 
in the interests of the church, to regret the change, and 


their places have been well filled by those who come for 
the love of their sacred work, and not for hire. The 
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singing in both churches is hearty, devotional, and congre- 
gational. We do not aim at anything higher, and I think 
that the change in the hymn book has materially con- 
tributed to this. I ventured to predict last year, when we 
exchanged the old and very imperfect edition of Hymns 
Ancient and Modern for Church Hymns, that at the end of a 
twelvemonth not one person in a hundred would wish to 
go back to the old book. I think the year’s experience 
justifies that prediction. 


Another matter which had engaged my father’s 
attention for some years was also brought to a 
conclusion. As far back as‘1869 a determined 
effort had been made by the extreme Evangelicals 
to cut off a portion of St. Mary’s Parish to form a 
new ecclesiastical district, for they felt that their 
views were not adequately represented in the town. 
The first suggestion was that it should be on the 
North Cliff. This, however, was strongly opposed 
by St. Mary’s Parish Council on many grounds. 
The main objection was “that the chief object, as 
stated in the circular, has been to place a rival 
church in the parish, and not, except as a subordi- 
nate motive, to supply existing lack of church 
accommodation.” The Parish Council proposed 
as a compromise that the Archdeacon should be 
one of a body of trustees, the remainder being 
nominated by the subscribers. This and other 
suggestions were rejected by the promoters. In 


the end the Parish Council withdrew its opposition 
F 
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to the final proposal made—namely, that the 
new church should be erected at the other end 
of the town—on condition that the site should 
be equally removed from St. Martin’s and All 
Saints’, and that the limits of the new parish 
should be fixed by the Archbishop. Though 
there were, in the opinion of the Archdeacon and 
others connected with St. Mary’s Parish, grave 
objections to the scheme, yet 


it was felt that anything would be better than that a 
scandal should be inflicted on the Church at large, which 
might have the result of returning a large sum of money 
collected for the erection of a new church, 


The Vicar went on to say: 


It is a grief and disappointment to me that no disposition 
has been shown to accept any of the compromises I have 
offered. Had any amicable arrangement been made, I 
would have been glad to co-operate with the promoters. 
As it is, I trust that the church—by whomsoever built 
—may bea blessing to many generations, 


In due course the scheme was carried out. Holy 
Trinity Church was built, and became the centre of 
a new ecclesiastical district. It is only right to add 
that a most valuable work was and is being done 
there, and that my father always worked cordially 
and happily with the various incumbents. Though 
it is difficult after so many years to know all the 
facts of the case, yet one can understand how my 
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father, who in so many ways was in sympathy with 
the Evangelicals, regretted that any of that school 
should wish to cut off a part of his parish, and 
should absolutely refuse to allow him to be in 
any way associated with their enterprise. 
September, 1876, was a month full of interest. 
First there was a visit from Dean Stanley, who 
gave a lecture in the Spa Saloon on the Cata- 
combs of Rome. The hall was crammed, the 
audience enthusiastic, and the proceeds amounted 
to £80. Those who have read the Dean’s book, 
Christian Institutions, will recall the brilliant chapter 
on the Catacombs. One can well imagine the 
privilege of listening to the lecture on which 
that chapter was based—the picturesque language, 
the happy illustrations, combined with the charm 
of manner and the striking personality of one of 
the most interesting men of the day, stirred the 
hearts of all who were fortunate enough to be 
present. On the following day the Dean preached 
at the Parish Church at the afternoon service, and 
never during the whole of my father’s ministry was 
there such a congregation. The church was abso- 
lutely full more than an hour before the service 
began, and there was such a dense crush about the 
approaches that it was with great difficulty that the 
Dean and Archdeacon made their way to the vestry. 
The Dean took for his text the parting words of 
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our Lord, “Go ye therefore and teach all nations.” 
He spoke of the privileges and duties of a National 
Church, and made special reference to the Bulgarian 
atrocities, which were then vexing the conscience 
of Englishmen. 

But the week that began so auspiciously was 
destined to end disastrously. On Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday a Bazaar for parish purposes 
was held in the Spa Saloon. All went well until 
the Friday evening, when, just as the Bazaar was 
being closed for the day, a terrible fire broke out. 
The first intimation that anything was wrong was 
given to my father by my sister, who felt some- 
thing hot drop from the roof. The heat of the gas 
from the great pendent had melted the gas piping 
in the ceiling, and drops of molten lead were fall- 
ing. It was an occasion for presence of mind to 
avert a panic. ‘The Archdeacon announced that it 
was necessary that the Bazaar should be closed at 
once, and asked all the ladies to leave the hall. 
His tone was so calm, yet so authoritative, that he 
was immediately obeyed. When the ladies had 
gone, he told the men what had happened, and 
asked them to save what they could. A number 
of the most valuable things were rescued, among 
them being the great picture, then valued at 
£6000, “The Man of Sorrows,” by Sir Noel 
Paton, which was being exhibited in the saloon. 
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Meanwhile the roof was ablaze, and, immediately 
after the rescuers had dashed out of the hall, it fell 
in with a terrific crash. The firemen had been 
summoned, but they were powerless to save the 
building. Mercifully no lives were lost, and no 
one was injured; but the saloon was totally 
destroyed. Though the Bazaar authorities were 
in no way to blame, they suffered severely, about 
£700 worth of goods being burnt. 

There was an unfortunate sequel to Dean Stan- 
ley’s visit. Although so many had profited by his 
lecture and sermon, “ Father Ignatius” thought it 
his duty to hold an indignation meeting in the 
Theatre Royal, in which he not only condemned 
the Dean, but censured the Vicar for inviting him. 
He spoke in no measured terms, but the only 
result of his words which has reached me is the 
following fragment of a doggerel verse : 

Their own dear Archdeacon, so tall and so manly, 

Was an athiest in league with that infidel Stanley. 

Dean Stanley wrote characteristically on the 9th 
September : 

Just as I open the Times, I see the great trouble that 
has befallen you in the fire. Ignatius will doubtless think 
it a judgment on you for having invited me. I trust that 
you will not have lost much. Accept my best sympathy. 

In February, 1878, my father was in the dis- 
tinguished strangers’ gallery of the House of 
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Commons when Sir Stafford Northcote made his 
memorable speech in expectation of the Russian 
army invading Constantinople. 


“T saw him,” he says, “move the books on the green 
table from place to place as he predicted their reaching 
stage by stage Constantinople itself. He moved the vote 
of four millions. This brought up Gladstone, who 
attacked not only the Government but Austria (for which 
when he returned to office he apologized), and in his speech 
he quoted a parody of The Charge of the Light Brigade, 
with the refrain ‘Vote the four millions.’ In the dinner 
interval I dined with Gladstone at Sir Charles Foster’s, 
Chairman of House Committees, in his house near Bird 
Cage Walk. I met there Sir R. Phillimore, Lord Crewe, 
through whose invitation I was present (taking the place 
of Dean Vaughan, who could not come), Right Hon. G. 
Osborne Morgan, and my cousin, Henry Blunt. I was 
introduced to Gladstone, sat next to him on the sofa, and 
heard him afterwards at dinner, when he only spoke of the 
excellencies of different kinds of port wine, and expressed 
the hope that we should live to see the re-introduction of 
coloured dress coats in the evening, such as were the 
fashion when he was a boy. We asked him where he got 
the parody he quoted. He said it-was put into his hand 
while he was speaking, and he had not read it himself 
before quoting it. Whereat we expressed astonishment, 
as it might have compromised him, but he said a friend 
gave it him, so he knew it would be right. It was written 
in text hand, and he felt for it in his pocket, but he must 
have dropped it in the House. We returned to the House, 
and I stayed till after the division, which was in favour of 
the Government.” 
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In September, 1878, the foundation stone of St. 
Paul’s Mission Chapel was laid by Lady Legard. 
Those who lived in that poor part of the town 
needed a mission chapel of their own, in which 
simple, popular services could be held. Church 
work had already begun in the neighbourhood, and 
for six years Christian ladies had held a Sunday 
school, which numbered 120 children, in six small 
rooms in a narrow court. The new building, 
which was dedicated in the following March by 
the Archbishop, consisted of two storeys. There 
was a large room on the first floor used for 
mothers’ meetings, temperance and other gather- 
ings, and on Sundays for services. There was a 
small chancel, which was absolutely screened off 
when the room was required for secular purposes. 
On the ground floor was a cocoa tavern, which 
was worked by a Committee of the Church of 
England Temperance Society, and several rooms 
suitable for small meetings and classes. The 
total cost was about £2200, and it is satisfactory 
to know that the building was opened free of 
debt. 

Early in the year 1879, the parish suffered a 
very heavy loss in the death of Mr. Woodall, the 
banker, a leading townsman, and one of the most 
generous and devoted Churchmen. He had been 
the first to welcome my father, and had always 
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supported him warmly in all his efforts for the 
good of the town and parish. 

This year the Archdeacon read a paper at the 
Church Congress, held at’ Swansea, on Church 
work in rich parishes. In it he declared that they 
had gone too far in the sub-division of parishes. 
The effect had been to sweep away the old order 
of senior curates, and too often to exchange a 
valuable non-commissioned officer in the Church’s 
army for what had been called a pauper subaltern. 
They had separated parishes which should be 
united, and had made one parish almost exclu- 
sively rich and another exclusively poor. This was 
neither good for the parson nor for the people—for 
the parson, because the best lesson he could learn 
would be learnt not merely in visiting the sick but 
in entering the home of poverty ; for the people, 
because in rich parishes there was a tendency to 
isolation, exclusiveness, and selfishness. It was 
desirable from a spiritual point of view that rich 
and poor should live near one another, and should 
help one another. It is interesting to read my 
father’s views expressed over thirty years ago, and 
to reflect that our leaders at the present time are 
setting their faces against undue sub-division of 
parishes, and are advocating the system of working 
district churches from a centre. 

A few days before that year closed, a great fire 
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broke out in the All Saints’ Schools, which were 
burnt to the ground. The church, which was 
next door to the schools, was fortunately only 
slightly affected. My father was summoned, and 
joined in the work of extinguishing the fire ; nor 
did he escape scot free, as his archidiaconal hat 
bore the traces to its dying day ! 

In July, 1880, he took an important part in the 
debate in the Lower House of Convocation on the 
Burial Bill then before Parliament. He supported 
the Bill, because he felt that there was a genuine 
grievance on the part of Nonconformists. While 
it might be true that it was not a very widespread 
grievance, yet, if it was real, it was a matter of 
Christian duty to remove it, if they could do so 
consistently with their principles. He thought 
also that the clergy would obtain some relief from 
the principles of the Bill. It was not honouring to 
God that they should be called upon to perform 
one of the most sacred offices of the Church in the 
presence of a congregation who objected to such 
office, whose antipathies were called out strongly 
in opposition to it, and who were unable to join 
earnestly in it. In the end the resolution approving 
the principles of the Bill was lost in the Lower 
House, though carried in the Upper. 

In the summer of 1880 the Archdeacon visited 
Ober-ammergau for the Passion Play with the Rev. 
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the Hon. F. Pelham and the Rev. J.S. L. Burn. He 
had heard much from Dean Stanley, who had been 
present at the previous representation, and was 
most anxious to see it. He says in his diary : 


We came out immensely impressed and interested. 
No one could be shocked, I say ; all must be impressed 
and, I think, instructed also. I feel deeply thankful that 
I came, and the quiet walk to the crucifix, erected on a 
hill overlooking the valley, was a fitting close to one of 
the most interesting days I have ever spent. We have 
seen what we shall never forget, but what will teach us 
and help us on the Good Fridays and Holy Weeks to 
come, and through us may help others. 


When he returned to Scarborough he gave two 
lectures on the play, which were appreciated by 
large audiences. 


CHAPTER V 
CANNES AND AFTER 


In 1880 came a break in the life at Scarborough. 
A paragraph in the Parish Magazine for July gives 
the reason : 

The Archdeacon has been strongly urged, in conse- 
quence of the recent illness of a member of his family, to 
seek a warmer residence abroad next winter to preclude 
the possibility of its recurrence, and to effect a complete 
and permanent restoration of strength. At the very time 
this course was recommended, the chaplaincy of Christ 
Church, Cannes, was offered to him, without any applica- 
tion from himself. He at once submitted the question to 
the Archbishop, who most kindly entered fully into the 
matter, and strongly recommended him to accept the offer. 
Such a season of comparative rest, after exactly a quarter 
of a century of hard work, will, the Archdeacon is assured, 
be of the greatest benefit to himself, and will probably give 
him additional strength for the rest of his ministerial life, 
and this opinion he cannot leave altogether out of sight, 
although he would never have thought of accepting such 
an offer on his own account. 


This being settled, the most important con- 
sideration was the care of the parish during his 
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absence. He was very fortunate in being able to 
secure the services of his old Vicar, Dr. Bromby, 
at this time Bishop of Tasmania, and as he had 
four capable curates, each of whom could be re- 
sponsible for one of the churches, he felt he could 
leave the parish without special anxiety. 

On October 26th he started for Cannes, accom- 
panied not only by my mother and his six children, 
but also by our faithful friend and governess, Miss 
Green, a tutor, a friend, and a maid. The party 
of twelve proceeded by slow stages, travelling 
2nd class (which was unusual in those days), 
and. staying at Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles 
en route. 

The winter abroad was an immense success. 
My father had a thorough rest, absolute freedom 
from parochial cares, a splendid opportunity of 
influencing the English colony, and very pleasant. 
social intercourse with a number of friends, new 
and old. 

The services on Sundays, both morning and 
afternoon, were attended by most earnest congre- 
gations. AQ special feature of his ministry was the 
weekly lecture in the church. He continued this 
throughout the winter, taking as his subject the 
lives of some of the great men of the Old Testa- 
ment. He found among the clergy many who 
were most willing to help him, including the 
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Bishops of Gibraltar and Jamaica, and the Rev. H. 
M. Spooner (now Archdeacon of Canterbury). 
The Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Tait) wrote 
in his diary : 
We stayed at Cannes over Easter Sunday, a day full of 


memories in that beautifully-decorated church among the 
palm branches. Archdeacon Blunt preached excellently. 


Many excursions were made to places of interest 
in the neighbourhood—to Nice, Bordighera, 
Nimes, Arles, and Avignon. 

One of the staunchest Fncdibons of Christ Charch 
congregation was Mr. Woolfield, who, with the 
famous Lord Brougham, had established Cannes as 
a winter resort for the English. He showed my 
father the greatest possible kindness, and helped 
him in many ways. 

During his chaplaincy an important meeting of 
protest against the evils of Monte Carlo was held 
at the Chalet du Ministre. But though strong 
resolutions were passed, nothing was done to put a 
stop to the evil, which continues unabated at the 
present moment. My father also preached on this 
subject. A lady who was present describes the 
sermon : 

Amongst the sermons preached by him, the one on the 
sin of gambling stands out as one of the most remarkable, 


the text being, “ Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin 
is a reproach to any people.” The sermon was delivered 
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with more than his usual vigour and convincing force, and 
was listened to by a large and fashionable congregation, 
some of whom were deeply impressed by the scathing 
terms in which the Archdeacon drove home his conviction 
of the deadly sin and temptations of what he called “ that 
sink of iniquity, Monte Carlo.” I well recall the earnest, 
convincing manner which carried such weight, that fine 
brow and the penetrating eyes—an index of the ardent 
soul within—and the deep strain of poetry which ran like 
a golden cord through his utterances. “The congregation 
sat as 1f spellbound while those eager tones rang through 
the church, which impressed themselves on the hearers 
by their truth and absolute sincerity. 


Towards the end of his time in Cannes, an inci- 
dent occurred which nearly had a fatal issue. An 
excursion was made to the Saut du Loup, a beautiful 
waterfall not far from Grasse. My eldest sister 
was climbing down a rock that overhung the fall, 
when she slipped, and was being carried away when 
my father dashed after her, and held her up. Most 
providentially his foot caught on a ledge of rock, 
which enabled him to drag her back into safety. 
In another’ second she would have been swept 
over the fall. On the following Sunday they 
returned thanks to Almighty God for the merciful 
deliverance. 

Immediately after this he went with the elder 
members of the family for a short tour in Italy, 
staying for a night at Genoa, and then proceeding 
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to Florence. Very soon after their arrival there 
his second daughter was taken very seriously ill 
with typhoid fever, contracted at Cannes. The 
visit, which should have been for a week, was pro- 
longed for forty-two days, after which the party 
went back to England by short stages. My sister, 
who was devotedly nursed by my mother, made a 
complete recovery, and was convalescent by the 
time she reached home. The days at Florence 
had been days of great anxiety. An entry in the 
diary runs thus : 

I fear this journal will be but a record of anxiety and 
fear, but may it be also of hope, and specially of joy and 
thankfulness, if God shall see fit. As it is, the prospect is 
very gloomy—but what is one’s faith worth if it can only 
believe in God’s love in the sunshine? May He strengthen 
our faith as He leads us through the coming days—it may 
be weeks—of certain anxiety and distress. We have 
committed it to Him, and have tried to face what may be 
the issue, which in His pity and love may He avert ! 

On July 6th a fresh honour was conferred upon 
him. At the request of the authorities of King’s 
College he was made a Doctor in Divinity by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, confirmed by letters 
patent from the Crown. Friends in Scarborough 
took advantage of the opportunity to defray the 
necessary fees and to present him with a complete 
set of robes. 

On July 18th Dean Stanley died after a very 
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short illness. It was a very real loss to my father, 
who had, as I have shown, the warmest affection 
and admiration for him. Whenever he went to 
London he saw the Dean, and usually had several 
long walks with him. The last of these had been 
less than three weeks before he died. 

On the Sunday following the funeral, which the 
Archdeacon attended, he preached a special sermon 
at the Parish Church, taking for his text 1 John 
iii. 14, “We know that we have passed from 
death unto life, because we love the brethren.” 
In referring to the late Dean’s great characteristics, 
he spoke first of his Christ-like simplicity of charac- 
ter, which imparted a charm of naturalness, peculiar 
grace, and beauty to all he said and did. He met 
men of all classes and all creeds with an unaffected 
kindness which was the very reverse of a studied 
courtesy. It was this wide-spread sympathy 
which made him so often misunderstood. His 
love seemed to many to lack justice because it 
reached those who did not deserve it. Some 
members of extreme factions in the Church hated 
him as only religious antagonists can hate; while 
in lesser spheres there were those who added their 
puny voices in maligning him when they had never 
read his books. His was the one great Christian 
influence in England on men and on modes of 
thought which were otherwise untouched by Chris- 
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tianity. Men read his sermons, studied his books, 
went to his house to listen to him. Yes, in spite 
of all shortcomings and many imperfections and 
failings, which, however, mostly “lean’d to virtue’s 
side,” it was his courage, his candour, his love of 
truth, his generosity, his nobleness, his consistency, 
above all his love, won such as these. ‘“‘ Never in 
our generation has there been seen quite such a 
gathering (as that in Westminster Abbey a few 
days ago), and it will take another generation to 
rear and develop, if ever there be, one who shall 
take his place. What was the secret of this mar- 
vellous influence? It was that which each of us 
may in our humble way emulate, ...a love taught 
by the love of Him in whom he believed with so 
unshaken a confidence...a love which ‘hoped 
against hope’ that others were better than they 
seemed to be, a love which through evil report 
and good report strove for nearly half a century to 
think no evil of any one—a love which sought for 
the good in everything and everybody, because... 
it had been kindled at the foot of the cross of his 
Lord, and drank in its inspiration at the footstool 
of the throne of God. And now, alas! Arthur 
Stanley has gone, and the Church of England and 
the State of England have lost this unique influence. 
And yet he lives... he lives in the presence of 


God, and there, where our eye cannot follow his 
f G 
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faculties and energies, straitened here in their 
beneficent action, shall find their full scope and 
their perpetual progress towards perfection. There 
we can think of him, there we can leave him... 
there beyond the reach of censure and of praise, of 
misrepresentation and of eulogy, for there he has 
fully and for ever ‘passed from death unto life, 
because,’ of him emphatically amongst all Christ’s 
servants in this age, the words of the apostle are 
true—he ‘ loved the brethren.’ ” 

A few extracts from letters, written at dif- 
ferent times to my father by the Dean, will be of 
interest : 


6 GRosvVENOR CRESCENT, 


Lonpon, April 18th, 1863. 
My pEar Sir, 


You are very good to have made the exertion of 
writing to me as you have done. 

You must know enough of the mis-constructions and 
difficulties with which I have to contend, to be aware 
of the very great comfort which it is to me to be assured 
that what I write has here and there the effect which I 
wished that it might have. Often I think that I shall 
have a hard struggle for the rest of my life—in these 
troubled waters of theology—and it will be an encourage- 
ment to me to know that there are some who have 
understood my earnest desire to make the Bible better 
known and the Church of England more truly appreciated. 

Iam glad that you have found pleasure in those short 
sermons in the East. I do not think that I have ever 
written anything in which I so entirely expressed or at 
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any rate laboured to express what seemed to me most 
essential for this world and the world to come. 


Yours very sincerely, 
A. P. STANLEY, 


The following letter is in reply to one in which 
my father asked whether it was true that the Dean 
had stated that the Divinity of our Lord was “an 
open question”: 


DEANERY, WESTMINSTER, 
March 27, ’73. 
My pear Buiunt, 

As to the statement about the “open question,” 
it is so extremely unlike what I should ever have said that 
I cannot suppose it to have any foundation. What I do 
think, and what I may have said, is that the whale state- 
ment of our Lord’s Divinity has been so confused by the 
use of unmeaning words that I doubt whether any formula 
now exists by which the real opinions of men can be 
tested.... Under any circumstance, it appears to me 
that what J mean by it is a very important doctrine. But 
to speak of it as a close or open question without further 
explanation is an absurdity which I do not think it possible 
that I could have expressed—still less in a chance conver- 
sation-—with such a man as X. 


Yours sincerely, 
A. P. STANLEY. 


I may possibly have said (in allusion to what N. and P. 
have stated to be the case) that the Homoousion was an 
open question before the Nicene Council. 
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And in a letter written on September 8th, 1876: 


I do indeed truly value your friendship and esteem, the 
more so because it exposes you to these vexations and 
troubles. Farewell—may all blessings be with you ! 

My father used to tell a story of which Dean 
Stanley was specially fond. “Showing me one 
day at the Deanery pictures of his tour in the East 


ee by Sydney Hall (whom—~knew—at~Sear- 


euehs-and who accompanied him through the 
Eee to make sketches), he pointed out in the 
dining-room, one of a mountain top in Palestine 


. in water colours. ‘You will never guess why I 


asked for this picture amongst others when the 
Prince of Wales offered me my choice of several 
pictures. It is not specially beautiful, but to me it 
is very interesting, as it recalls an incident. We 
had got to the foot of the mountain and wanted to 
climb it to see the view. Bruce and I and the 
others said we could reach the summit before the 
sunset. The Prince differed, and said it would 
take too long, and we should be disappointed. We 
decided to go after our meal, and the Prince was 
right and we were wrong; the climb was long and 
the sun had set. But the Prince never said, “I 
told you so,’ when he saw our mortification, and 
when he might have reminded us of our pertinacity 
in spite of his words. That was true nobility of an 


uncommon order.’ ”’ 
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The following is an extract from a letter written 
after one of Dean Stanley’s visits to Scarborough 
by his sister, Mrs. Vaughan, to my mother : 

I have been over and over again going to write to you, 
to tell you in what fervent terms of sympathy and praise 
my dear brother and his wife spoke to us of their visit to 
you. My brother said that it was delightful to see the 
energy and the diligence which seemed to characterize the 
life at the Vicarage. ‘ Whatever it may be elsewhere,” 
he said, “no one could say there was any sign of decadence 
in the Church in Scarborough.” 

On another occasion the Dean said of my father, 
$4 He'll go up, up, up, no one knows where!” 

COne more of my father’s reminiscences of Dean 
Stanley. ‘The Dean told me that at Lady 
Augusta’s funeral in the Abbey he saw, as the 
procession passed out, the Queen in the gallery 
that is approached from the Deanery, weeping for 
her dearest friend, ‘and then,’ said Stanley, ‘I saw 
to my right a little telegraph boy also weeping, and 
that showed the universal sorrow for her from the 
highest in the realm to the lowest.’” 

In November, 1881, my father was appointed 
one of the Honorary Chaplains to the Queen. It 
was very unusual for the Queen to appoint a 
chaplain till he had been asked to Windsor. It 
may have been that my father owed the honour to 
his sermon on Dean Stanley. A month later he 
was commanded to preach in the private chapel at 
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Windsor. He gave his experiences in a letter to 
his children: 


I went this morning at ten o’clock to the service in the 
private chapel taken by the Dean of Windsor, and then I 
was initiated into the little details of my duties at twelve. 
I have to take the Ante-Communion Service and to 
preach. I have had to write out my text in full to be 
laid before the Queen, and also a statement of who I am 
for the Court Circular. And now I am waiting to be 
summoned to the service. I know not why one should 
feel nervous at all. I am sure I shall not in preaching 
when once I have begun. 

Later, Well, it is all over, and I have survived it. I 
was not in the least nervous in preaching. Her Majesty 
was right opposite me, with Prince Leopold and Princess 
Beatrice, and fifty of the household, including the lords 
and ladies of the Court, just below. I was twenty minutes. 
It was really very interesting to me, and a sort of service 
I never expected to take part in. I hope you have en- 
joyed yourself at Bishopthorpe, and that you find an 
Archbishop, as I have found a Queen, not to be other 
than human. 


On his return to Scarborough my father received 
a letter from the Dean of Windsor, in which he said : 

The Queen was very much pleased with your sermon, 
as also were the household. 

In the spring of the following year my father 
went to Rome and Florence with his friend, the 
Rev. G. W. Kennion, and enjoyed the tour, as he 
enjoyed every foreign holiday taken in good com- 
pany. To his great joy he learned shortly after- 
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wards that Mr. Kennion had been appointed Bishop 
of Adelaide. He himself had refused nomination 
to that see, because he felt he had not the physical 
strength necessary for the long journeys which the 
oversight of such a vast diocese would demand. 
The consecration took place in Westminster Abbey 
on November 3oth. 

After the consecration by the Bishop of London 
and nine others, Bishop Kennion went to Adding- 
ton to see Archbishop Tait, who was dangerously 
ill, that he might receive his blessing. Eight days 
after, the Archbishop was laid to rest at Addington, 
my father being present. 

In the summer of the same year a Fancy Fair 
was held in the great hall of the Spa to raise funds 
for the building of St. John’s Church in one of the 
poorest parts of St. Mary’s Parish. My father 
threw himself with great keenness into the under- 
taking, which was carried out on a big scale, and 
was an immense success, bringing in no less a sum 
thaw £1935. 

About this time he published a volume of 
sermons entitled, The Divine Patriot, and other 
Sermons, which was very well received. 

Miss Augusta Woodall speaks thus of his 
preaching : 

Scarborough was perhaps at its zenith in the 1880 and 
go’s—and that period coincided with those years when 
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the Bishop’s forces of mind and body were at their 
strongest. Week after week he held large congregations 
intensely interested in his preaching at the Parish Church 
and at Christ Church—always preaching twice on Sunday. 
In the season people came from all parts of England and 
elsewhere to hear him, and countless numbers have 
testified to the fresh interest he brought into their 
reading of the Holy Scriptures, and to the effect which 
his sermons had on their daily lives. Always a lover of 
foreign travel, with a thorough knowledge of continental 
picture galleries, his sermons were often drawn from (or 
at any rate the attention of his hearers called to) some 
great work of art which would illustrate his subject. He 
would begin by a careful criticism and explanation of the 
text—never evading difficulties—then he would bring in 
some historical allusion, or well-known picture—which 
would make the subject more life-like—and then the 
personal, individual application was never forgotten, but 
driven home with an earnestness of voice and manner 
which remained long in the minds of his hearers. When 
a great public character passed away, the Bishop’s pulpit 
references were always models of appreciation, good taste, 
and reticence—dqualities not always met with nowadays. 
Anecdotes he used very sparingly ; he had a great objection 
to anything in the pulpit that might provoke a smile, and 
the emotional style sometimes indulged in by popular 
preachers of the day he always disliked and avoided. 
Poetical quotations he loved, specially those from Tenny- 
son, Browning, and the abl old hymn-writers of the 
past who would be liked and known by the poorer mem- 
bers of his congregation, whose needs he never forgot, as 
well as those of his well-educated parishioners. 
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In spite of the great calls made upon him by his 
parochial and archidiaconal work, my father was able 
from time to time during this period of his life to 
bring out books,which were published by the S.P.C.K. 

The first of these was entitled Confirmation Lec- 
tures on the Church Catechism. It had been his in- 
variable custom to deliver lectures for some weeks 
before the confirmation to all the candidates in 
addition to the classes given by the assistant curates. 
These formed the substance of his book, which has 
been valued not only by those whom he had thus 
prepared, but by many of the clergy in the pre- 
paration of their own classes. 

This book was followed by Simple Meditations 
on the Holy Communion. THe describes its purpose 
inthe Preface: 

The idea that underlies this little book is that the 
Church’s manual for communicants is the service itself. 
“The order for the administration of the Lord’s Supper” 
rightly and fully understood, and reverently and devoutly 
used, is the most valuable of all helps to its worthy recep- 
tion. The more we search the service, the richer will be 
our treasure; the more we study it, the fuller our know- 
ledge; the closer we adhere to its teaching, the sounder 
our faith; and the more we drink of its spirit, the deeper 
our devotion. 

Of a small manual of private prayers, written by 
him not long after, Canon Bennett of Thrybergh 
wrote : 
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I was looking for some book of private prayers for my 
sons, who were going abroad, and got hold of yours; 
looked it through, and bought two copies for them. 
Not for your sake, understand. It was the reality of 
the treatment, the way it treats prayer, not as a thing 
absorbed in itself, but approach to God, speech to God, 
and as tending to increase the muscle of prayer, which 
made me buy the book. 


Finally, there was a Letter to a Sick Parishioner, 
which he sent to those whom he was unable 
to visit himself, and which was so much valued 
that he had it published, so that other clergy might 
avail themselves of it in their parishes. It con- 
tained not only thoughts as to the meaning and 
value of sickness, but also prayers and suggestions 
for the reading of the Bible. It was the fruit of 
his own long experience of pastoral visitation, a 
part of his ministerial work which had been excep- 
tionally blessed. 

A friend, speaking of his pastoral visits while he 
was on a holiday, writes: 


His kind ministrations to my beloved mother I have 
always gratefully looked back upon. No one else did for 
her what he so thoughtfully came to do each evening, 
gathering her gentle thoughts into closer communion to 
the One whom he served with so fervent a spirit. 


A Scarborough friend gives similar testimony : 


He spoke of sick-visiting as a special privilege, 
afhrming that the pastor often learned more in the sick 
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room than he taught. ‘To those who have seen him there, 
and marked the peace that his presence and his prayers 
brought to the sufferer, it seems almost incredible that it 
could be so in his case. And to those who have watched 
by the sick bed for long days and nights, who love much 
and fear to lose, and dare not face that loss, and almost 
fear to pray about it, whose mind and body have been on 
the rack so long that in a sense there has come a numb- 
ness worse than pain, the Bishop’s ready perception and 
instinctive sympathy made words of explanation unneces- 
sary. In these cases as much as in others, where there 
were anxious religious doubts and perplexities, his perfect 
naturalness, his saving common-sense, his deep religious 
feeling, helped, encouraged, and invigorated not only the 
patient, but the anxious watchers. And to those faithful 
servants whose last days on earth were but the threshold 
of the home above, towards which they had been climbing 
for many years, whose spiritual vision seemed to be bright- 
ened rather than obscured by physical suffering, his 
presence was an added joy as they talked together of the 
deep things of God. 


CHAPTER VI 
1882-1890 


Ar the very end of 1882 Archbishop Thomson 
told my father that he wished to appoint him to 
the Residentiary Canonry rendered vacant by the 
death of Archdeacon Hey. The only condition 
which he attached to the offer was the resignation 
of the Prebendal Stall of Grindall. This condition 
raised a storm of protest in the York Chapter. 

It is always unpleasant to refer to bygone con- 
troversies; but as much was said and written at the 
time, and as the Archbishop’s action was severely 
criticized, I may be allowed to insert my father’s 
summary of the case, written in 1893, which I 
have found among his papers : 

In 1872 I was collated by Archbishop Thomson to the 
Prebendal Stall of Grindall in York Minster. In 1882 
I resigned the stall on my collation to a residentiary 
canonry. The Chapter debated whether they would 
obey the mandate of the Archbishop to install me as 
residentiary, inasmuch as I was not a prebendary. They 
decided by a majority of the canons present to do so, and 
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I was duly installed by Precentor Fleming, the Dean and 
certain canons reading protests in the Chapter House 
against the action of their brethren. 

Since 1882 I have exercised the full privileges of a 
canon, although a protest was made-on each occasion 
that I attended Chapter meetings. Last year, on resigning 
my archdeaconry, the present Archbishop offered me the 
Prebendal Stall of Bole, which I was able to accept 
without prejudice to the views held by Archbishop 
Thomson and myself, and I was duly collated and 
installed, and so the controversy and protests alike came 
to an end. 

These are the facts. The reasons for the course 
adopted by the various persons concerned are briefly as 
follow. 

Archbishop ‘Thomson held that a residentiary canonry 
under the Cathedral Act is a benefice in itself, that to it 
he was under the Act empowered to appoint “a spiritual 
person,” that consequently he was not limited in his choice 
to a spiritual person being already a prebendary of the 
Cathedral. He was therefore justified in collating me, 
even though I had resigned my prebendal stall. Again, 
the reason for my resigning such stall was that if I had 
held it with my diocesan benefice (Scarborough), my 
Cathedral preferment (the residentiaryship) together with 
the Archdeaconry of the East Riding, I should become a 
pluralist under the section of the Pluralities Act, which 
specifies the amount of preferment which may be held by 
an Archdeacon, viz. two benefices together with his arch- 
deaconry, or one Cathedral preferment and one benefice 
within the diocese. 1 and 2 Vict. c. 109. With these 
views of Archbishop Thomson I agreed. 

It will be seen that the questions at issue are: Is the 
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residentiaryship of necessity to be conferred on a preben- 
dary? The Act does not in our opinion limit the Arch- 
bishop’s choice to a prebendary. And, following upon 
this, is the residentiaryship a separate benefice? [If it is, 
one holding an archdeaconry, a diocesan benefice, a 
residentiary canonry (being a separate benefice) and also 
a prebendal stall, would be under the Act a pluralist, and 
liable to all the penalties of deprivation. This view was 
adopted by the law officers of the Crown under Lord 
Beaconsfield’s administration, who appointed to the resi- 
dentiary canonry a stranger to the Chapter, Rev. J. 
Fleming. 

The view taken by those who differ from us is that the 
residentiaryship can only be conferred on one who is 
already a prebendary, and that therefore it is not a 
separate benefice. They would read virtually into the 
clause of the Cathedrals Act after the words “a spiritual 
person” the words “ being a Prebendary of such Cathedral.” 
They hold that the Act did not repeal the old statutes in 
that particular, and that it was never intended by that Act 
to invest the Bishop with the power of adding, if he saw 
fit, four new members to the capitular body by appointing 
four canons from outside. ‘To this we reply that the Act 
must be taken as it stands, and that, however clumsily it 
may have been drawn (Lord J. Russell was its author), it 
was intended to modify, supersede, and repeal the old 
statutes. 

Both sides had legal opinion. Archbishop Thomson’s 
view was that of the law officers of the Crown under 
Lord Beaconsfield, and had the Chapter refused to install 
Canon Fleming, he would have applied for a mandamus. 
(I think Lord B. stated this in the discussion in the 
House of Lords.) Those who held the opposite opinion 
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were justified also by opinion of counsel of high standing. 
‘The matter is therefore still undecided. 

One parallel case which I know of is that of the 
Chapter of Chichester, a Cathedral (like that of York) of 
the Old Foundation. The present Bishop agreed with 
Archbishop Thomson, and has acted on it to my know- 
ledge in the case of the present and late Archdeaconry of 
Chichester. Archdeacon Walker was, Archdeacon Mount 
is Archdeacon and Canon Residentiary, but not a pre- 
bendary. ‘The latter resigned his prebendal stall, as I 
did, on being collated to a residentiary canonry. 


It was generally felt that the appointment was a 
recognition of my father’s work in the diocese. 
Though he had very heavy parochial duties at 
‘Scarborough, he never forgot the claims of the 
diocese, and ‘always took his part in all depart- 
ments of diocesan activity. A York clergyman 
wrote : 

It was very generally felt that you would have the 
appointment, and this general ‘consensus in your favour 
must be gratifying to you. 

And it must not be forgotten that the protest 
made had in it no personal element whatever. 
The Dean, in common with the other members of 
the Chapter, was most friendly, and on the day on 
which my father entered on his first residence, he 
had an invitation to dine at the Deanery, which he 
most gladly accepted. He was on terms of the 
greatest friendliness with the Dean during the 
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many years in which they were associated in 
Cathedral work. Preaching at the special service 
held in the Minster after my father’s death, the 
Dean said : 


In addition to his many great and varied gifts, he had 
that genial temperament and sweetness of disposition 
which conciliated differences, and knit to himself many 
and attached friends. I doubt if he ever had an enemy ; 
I am sure he never made one. Memory recalls days long 
past when conflicting views on intricate and indistinct 
questions affecting our capitular body threatened to disturb 
our harmony and to cause division amongst us. To him 
may be attributed no little share of the patience and 
goodwill that maintained unsullied the mutual peace and 
kindness which had so long existed, and which I am 
thankful to say exist still. 


The following letter, written by Canon Harper 
to the newly-appointed Bishop of Hull in 1891, 


gives the same testimony : 


St. LAwRENCE’s VICARAGE, 
York, March 21, 1891. 
Dear ARCHDEACON, 

It was said of Archbishop Cranmer that if you 
did him a shrewd turn, he was your friend for life. I 
have been forced repeatedly and persistently to do you (or 
try to do it) what many would have considered a shrewd 
turn, Notwithstanding which you have been as kind and 
friendly towards me as occasion has allowed. And so I 
feel quite sure that you will receive readily the sincere 
good wishes which I now beg leave to offer you for 
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abundant prospering in the discharge of that high office to 
which it has pleased God to call you. 
Allow me to be always, 


Very sincerely yours, 
F, W. Harper. 


My father enjoyed his time in York immensely. 
At first his term was from November to February 
—a time of the year when the Cathedral city was 
at its fullest. The residence was a centre of the 
hospitality which he loved to show. Apart from 
the Wednesday afternoons, when there were crowds 
of visitors, he invited many on all sorts of occasions. 
He would arrange visits of different bodies from 
Scarborough, whom he would show over the 
Minster ; he would entertain at lunch the clergy 
from different parts of the diocese, who came for 
meetings ; and at such times as Convocation he 
would keep open house. In return he received 
much hospitality from the residents in York, and 
was enabled to have more social intercourse than 
was possible at Scarborough. 

One feature of his hospitality deserves special 
mention. Each year he would invite to tea some 
of the inmates of the different asylums in the city. 
One can well understand how much this was 
appreciated by those whose condition kept them 
apart from their fellow-men. Besides this he 
visited the asylums, praying with many of the 
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patients, and speaking a cheering word of comfort 
and sympathy. One of the doctors writes of these 
visits : 


The Bishop was always such a friend to those resident 
here: he had so often come to visit and sympathize with 
them, had in so large a measure the gift of talking with 
them both individually and collectively, and moreover had 
so often entertained them, that it is only natural that we 
should feel his loss greatly. ‘There are very few visitors 
who have such a helpful way of talking with patients ; 
the Bishop’s great tact in this delicate service among the 
afficted could only be due to a real sympathy and 
understanding. 


One case he always remembered with gratitude. 
A patient who had suffered from religious depres- 
sion told him years after that his visit and prayer 
had removed his depression, and that he attributed 
to it under God his complete recovery. 

Another story, though it did not happen to him, 
may be told here, as he mentioned it more than 
once in his sermons. A patient once said to a 
clergyman, “ Have you said your prayers to-day ? 
Did you thank God for your reason? If not, 
never forget to do so from this day forward, for I 
have lost mine.” 

His time in York was not a complete holiday ; 
it was rather change of work. He was constantly 
occupied with preaching in the Minster and in the 
city churches, presiding at meetings, giving lectures 
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on all kinds of subjects, and holding quiet days in 
the neighbourhood. Special mention must be 
made of the lectures on Biblical subjects, which he 
gave for many years. The Rev. R. Vickers writes 
of them :—‘‘I learned so much from him in those 
admirable lectures, so clear and so lucid, which he 
used to give in the Minster—the remembrance of 
which I shall always treasure while life lasts.” At 
first the lectures were given in the dining-room at 
the residence, but this was soon overcrowded, and 
a move was made to the Minster, the Zouche 
Chapel or the Ladye Chapel being used. 

For a number of years, in which his residence 
was from February to May, he was able, by 
permission of the Dean, to take all his Lenten 
confirmations from York; but in the last three 
years of his life he made another change, taking 
the three summer months: this gave him more 
rest than he could have in the busy winter and 
spring seasons. The Dean, who was ever a most 
kind friend and neighbour, thus speaks of his time 
in York: ‘“‘ His annual sojourn amongst us shed 
its own impressive calm and brightness over our 
daily duties.” 

Resuming the story of his life, we find him in 
July, 1883, attending the festival services which 
were held to celebrate the millennium of Chester- 
le-Street Parish Church, the rector of which was 
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his youngest brother, Canon Blunt. He took as 
the text of his sermon, “A thousand years in Thy 
sight are but as yesterday.” 

Although this was an anniversary of special im- 
portance, it was only one of many addresses of all 
kinds which he delivered in the course of the same 
year. At the York Diocesan Conference he read 
a paper on “The means of promoting purity in 
our parishes,’ and in the following year one on 
“‘ The power of Christ as evidence for Christianity.” 
In 1884 we find a paper to York Church-workers 
on “ Adaptation of services to present-day needs” ; 
a speech at the York Church Institute warning 
against tendency to parochialism which overlooked 
the wider interests of the Church, and insisting on 
the value of varieties of opinion within the limits 
of the Church ; and a lecture in the Corn Exchange 
on “ The origin and authenticity of the Gospels.” 

In 1886, having been nominated select preacher 
before the University of Cambridge, he preached 
twice in the University Church, taking as his sub- 
ject, “‘ The choice between godliness and morality 
and between godliness and superstition.” Almost 
immediately after the second sermon he was ap- 
pointed by the Cambridge Divinity School to be 
lecturer in Pastoral Theology for the following | 
year. 

While he was staying in London after his visit 
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to Cambridge he received a telegram from the 
Bishop of Manchester (Dr Moorhouse) inviting 
him to call on urgent business. 

The Bishop, in the name of the Archbishops 
and Bishops,. offered him the See of Melbourne, 
which he had himself vacated. It was no easy 
matter to decide. , On the one hand he was ready 
to go if he believed it to be God’s will for him ; 
but the objections seemed to him insuperable. 
Finally, after most careful consideration and much 
prayer, he declined the offer in the following letter 
to the Bishop of Manchester : 


At CuurcH VIEw, 
WEYBRIDGE, I1th June, 1886. 


My pear Lorp Bisuop, 

I have given the most serious consideration to 
the offer your Lordship made me on Tuesday from the 
Archbishops and Bishops. I have consulted my wife and 
many friends who have known me all my life. I have 
written to our Archbishop, and have heard from him, and 
I have earnestly sought God’s guidance. 

The question is the most momentous I have ever had 
to decide. ‘To take such a step and afterwards regret it 
would be terrible. To refuse it, if it is plainly God’s will 
that I should accept it, would be morally wrong. I will 
state simply how the case presents itself tome. ‘The work 
is most attractive. I can conceive none nobler; but on 
that very account, and considering the tremendous issues 
at stake, I feel that it could not be God’s will that I 
should undertake it—and fail. 
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A strong man all round is needed. Am I strong 
enough ? My impression, as your Lordship spoke to me, 
was that I was not. I could not listen to the description 
of your work—of which, indeed, I had read—and believe 
myself equal to carrying it on efficiently. I shrank froma 
responsibility far greater than that of many English sees. 
The Archbishop is of the opposite opinion, and is pleased 
to say that, God helping me, I could fulfil it. 

But there is another side to the question. Am I 
physically strong enough? I believe I must say without 
hesitation that lam not. I have never been a strong man. 
From my earliest years I have had to take great care of my 
health. Only thus have I been equal to the duties of 
life. I never could do physical work when I had any 
great mental strain. Long journeys exhaust my nervous 
system. Moreover, Iam 524 years old. It is not likely 
that, under the most favourable conditions of climate, I 
could change my temperament, and without such change 
it is impossible that I should get far stronger as I grow 
older. Had I been ten years younger it might have been 
different. "To break down and have to return home 
would be a positive wrong to the diocese as well as to 
myself. In this opinion every one of my friends shares, 
and, singularly enough, I have had opportunities of con- 
sulting many of them, for they are in London. 

This I feel to be an objection so fatal that I do not 
believe anything could shake it. Having said this, it may 
be superfluous to speak of other difficulties ; but, as I am 
writing frankly and fully, I ought not to pass them by. I 
have grave doubts if I could afford to accept the post, even 
with the liberal addition which your Lordship said might 
be made. I have six children, five of them dependent on 
me, and I have hardly any private means. 
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To fill such a post with comfort, one’s mind ought to 
be free from all carking care, and one ought to be able to 
discharge without embarrassment all its proper obligations. 
The present income of the see is only £200 a year above 
that I now receive. I think I may say I have no ambition 
to be rich, but I could not work with buoyancy of heart 
if I felt crippled. ‘Then there is the wrench of tearing 
up one’s roots and transplanting oneself and one’s family 
for life, for, of course, any thought of return ought not to 
enter one’s mind. As I have said, I have six children, and 
I am deeply rooted in England. It would be a terrible 
trial at my age, and with my sympathies, to begin life 
again in a new hemisphere. 

Still, if it were God’s will, I would submit to any 
sacrifice, as thousands have done, but with the strong con- 
viction that I should break down in health and strength, 
added to the other difficulties I have named, I believe I 
ought to decline the offer, and I think God has guided me 
to this conclusion. 

The Archbishop, in his most kind reply to my long 
letter, does not blame me if I should come to this decision, 
holding that if I do not feel physically equal to the work 
that ought to decide me, and I hope that, after reading my 
letter, your Lordship may be of the same opinion. 

I can only conclude this long letter by expressing to 
you, and through you to the other prelates, my deep sense 
of the great and undeserved honour they have conferred 
on me, and to your Lordship especially for the extremely 
kind and clear way in which you fully explained the 
whole matter for me. I trust this past week will not be 
without its lessons for me, and I earnestly pray that a 
better man than myself will be sent to carry on the noble 


work you have begun. 
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Believe me to be, my dear Lord Bishop, with great 
respect and much gratitude, 
Yours most faithfully, 
R. F. L. Biunt. 


Referring to the subject in his Parish Magazine, 
he expressed his feelings and difficulties, con- 
cluding : 

The Archdeacon earnestly hopes that he has been 
rightly guided in this momentous crisis, and that though 
his work in England can never be so important in its 
character or so extensive in its range as it would have . 
been in Melbourne, he trusts that he may labour with 


increased diligence and faith and zeal in the years that 
may yet be spared him. 


The World, commenting on his refusal, said that 
it was surprising that Archdeacon Blunt of Scar- 
borough had declined the successorship of Bishop 
Moorhouse at Melbourne, for he would have found 
worthy compeers in Australia in Barry, Pearson, 
and Webber. But he gave his views succinctly in 
a letter to his family: “Iam not equal to it physi- 
cally, intellectually, financially. So, nolo episcopari, 
I shall never be a Bishop—perhaps it is well.” 

After this stirring incident he resumed the 
ordinary routine of his daily life, which, as ever, 
was full of interest and activity. In April and 
May, 1887, he went to Cambridge to deliver his 
addresses on Pastoral Theology to divinity students, 
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and the increase in the number that attended, from 
20 to 46, showed their attractiveness to younger 
men. During the course he stayed with Dr. Hort, 
and enjoyed to the full the opportunities of discuss- 
ing those subjects of which his host was master. 
The lectures were the fruit of his thirty years’ experi- 
ence as a parish clergyman, and appealed to their 
hearers by their practical character. . 

They were shortly afterwards published in book 
form, under the title Doctrina Pastoralis. 

Of them Dr. Westcott wrote: 

It has been a most happy thing that the Lectureship 


has not only done service to our own men of one genera- 
tion, but helped, as I trust, men of many generations. 


Dr. Sanday also wrote: 


I was specially attracted by the last paragraph but one 
—the sketch of the typical English clergymen—which 
seemed to me exactly the ideal one would like men to 
follow. 


The Guardian reviewed the book most favour- 
ably : 

It is the teaching office of the clergy which the Arch- 
deacon has chosen as his subject, and he deals with it in 
relation to the pulpit, the school, and the class room. His 
advice, coming as it does from a parish priest of wide 
experience, has a value which does not attach to purely 
academic utterances, and perhaps the highest praise which 
can be given to the lectures is to say that everything they 
advocate seems quite obvious. It is difficult to conceive a 
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sensible man who, after reading what the author recom- 
mends on any point, would not exclaim, “That is just 


what I think myself.” 


On June sth his elder son, Walter, was ordained 
deacon by the Bishop of London (Dr. Temple), 
and licensed as curate to the Rev. the Hon. E. C. 
Glyn, Vicar of St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, and 
now Bishop of Peterborough. It had always been 
my father’s hope that at any rate one of his sons 
should take Holy Orders, and with that hope he 
gave both his sons a public school and university 
education. He strained every nerve for this, and 
by rigid personal economy, in which my mother 
was his willing helper, this object was achieved. 
But this economy was not allowed to interfere 
with that hospitality which his position demanded 
of him, and which he loved to show, not only to 
personal friends, but to countless visitors to Scar- 
borough and York. My brother was sent to 
Charterhouse and then to King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he owed much to the friendship of 
Dr. Ryle, at one time Bishop of Winchester, now 
Dean of Westminster. Walter Blunt’s desire to 
take Holy Orders fulfilled one of my father’s 
dearest wishes, and there was additional joy in the 
fact that his ministerial work was to begin in such 
a well-organized parish as Kensington, and under 
the care of one of my father’s great friends. 
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The Archdeacon came back from his holiday, 
which he had spent in Switzerland, to be present 
at Queen Victoria’s Jubilee service in Westminster 
Abbey. He had a seat in the upper gallery over 
the Sacrarium, as Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the 
Queen, and delighted in the service. ‘A scene 
of indescribable beauty.” 

His diary summarizes the events and journeys. 
of the following days: 

June 22. Returned to Scarborough. Evening reception 
by Mayor. 

June 23. Back in London for the presentation of 
household gift to Queen Victoria. 

June 24. Service in Scarborough: preached. Public 
luncheon. 

June 29. Queen’s garden party at Buckingham Palace. 

June 30. Harrow speech-day. 

I remember well this visit to Harrow during 
my last term at the school. My father and mother 
were accompanied by Bishop Fraser, of Manchester, 
and Mrs. Fraser. 

In August of the same year another most suc- 
cessful bazaar was held in Scarborough. It took 
the form of a Peasants’ Fair, and brought in £ 1200 
for the National Schools. 

In October he was again in London: 

Oct. 17th. 6 p.m., interview with Duchess of Cam- 


bridge, aged go last July. “Glad to see you. We are 
old friends.” Gave an account of her illness. 14 years 
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paralyzed : 9 years inher room. She spoke with patience 
of her trials. I talked to her of God’slove. She remarked 
on my change of appearance because of my whiter hair, 
and of her pleasant visit to Scarborough. Spoke of her 
son and daughter, of the Queen, Prince of Wales, Prince 
Albert Victor, and her doctor, Sir Oscar Clayton. She 
gave me her blessing, and I kissed her hand. 

October 18th. Attending Consecration of Camidge 
to Bishopric of Bathurst. Stayed at Windsor Deanery with 
Sinclair, Misses Tait, etc. Long talk with Davidson 
(then Dean of Windsor). 


On his return to Scarborough he received the 
following letter from Lady Geraldine Somerset, the 
Duchess of Cambridge’s Lady-in- Waiting : 


St. James’ PaLace, 


Saturday, October 22nd, 1887. 
Dear Mr. Buiunr, 


I have much pleasure in forwarding you on the 
part of H.R.H. the Duchess of Cambridge her photo- 
graph, which she has signed for you. It was taken just 
fourteen months ago, and I think it very, very good. 
H.R.H. was so very glad to see you again! and desires 
me to say she hopes whenever you are in town you will 
call again; any day about six o’clock or a little after 
H.R.H. will always be charmed to see you. She desires 
me to say your few kindly, touching words of exhortation 

to trust in God did her so much good! Coming from the 
heart they went straight to her heart, and she would 
gladly hear them again. 


Believe me, 
Yours very truly, 
GERALDINE SOMERSET. 
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An extract from his diary describing a visit of 
the Nonconformist ministers of Scarborough to 
York at his invitation is of interest : 


January 25, 1889. Nonconformist ministers from 
Scarborough. ‘Taken over Minster on arrival by me. 
Luncheon for 26. 2.30-3.45, finished Minster. 4 p.m., 
Canon Raine met us at St. Mary’s Abbey. 4.30, Minster 
service. 5.30, tea, and Dr. Naylor and Minster choir 
singing. Left 6.30. Most successful day. Gave each 
my ordination sermon. Twoutterances. Baptist minister 
re service in Minster, “the poetry of religion.” On reach- 
ing the Residence after service several said, “All we 
wanted was the sermon. ‘That we missed.” 

April 11th. London. Went with Walter to see Macbeth. 
Not impressed or much interested. 

Dec. 27, 1889. Attending funeral of Bishop of Dur- 
ham (Dr. Lightfoot). Representing Chapter of York at 
service in Durham Cathedral. Acted as chaplain to 
Archbishop of York during service at Bishop Auckland. 
Most touching. One of horses attached to hearse restive ; 
accident prevented by Bishop of Newcastle. 300 clergy 
of diocese, 50 in next procession with choir and canons, 
afterwards Bishop’s “lambs,” who bore the coffin. One 
of the memorable days of life. What an example he was 
tousall! O si sic omnes! God help us. 

July 27th, 1890. Sunday. Parish Church, Preached 
“The gladness of worship.” Duke of Clarence present. 
Took him round church after service. Showed me Prayer 
Book given him by his mother. Immense congregation. 


In this year (1890) my father attended the 
Church Congress at Hull, and took an important 
part, as it was in his archdeaconry. 
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Sept. 28th, Sunday. 3 p.m., preached at St. Paul’s 
Church, Hull, to children. Church crammed. ‘ Widow’s 
mite.” Very tired. Preached in evening at Holy Trinity 
to 2600, extempore, 27 minutes, “four reasons for being 
a Churchman,” 

Oct 2nd. Presided in evening at Congress. “Free 
Education.” 

Oct. 3rd. Reading paper at devotional meeting. ‘“ Re- 
verence for Holy Spirit in children and the young.” 


The end of the year 1890 was darkened by the 
death of Archbishop Thomson. 


Sept. 22. Sad news of dear Archbishop. Slight stroke 
on Sunday week, alas! God help him. 

Noy. 20th. To Archbishop’s to lunch. Saw him for 
first time since his stroke. Far better than I expected. 
(Note added later. ‘ Alas! alas! my last interview with 
him. Never saw him again till he lay dead on Christmas 
Day.”’) 

Christmas Day. 8.20 a.m., telegram from Wilfrid 
Thomson to say the Archbishop had died at 7 am. 
Altered sermon, writing paragraph on his death. Preached 
10.30 in Minster. Drove over to Bishopthorpe, saw 
dear Archbishop in robes. No songs or festivities this 
Christmas. 

Dec. 26, Friday. 12 noon, Chapter. Dean and Chap- 
ter took charge of diocese, I, with others, keeper of 
spiritualities, and with Dean, vicar-general. Seal, sede 
vacante, placed on documents. 

Dec. 30th, Tuesday. 12, memorial service in Minster. 
3 p.m., service at Bishopthorpe Church. Bishop of Ro- 
chester (Dr. Thorold), Bishop of Sodor and Man (Dr, 
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Bardsley), Canon Pelham, and Dr. Lumby staying at 
Residence. 


The following extracts bear witness to the great 
affection which my father had for the Archbishop, 
whom he had served for so many years, and from 
whom he had received the most unfailing kindness 
and consideration. 

From letter in Scarborough Parish Magazine : 


To me the loss of so dear a friend is personally very 
great, for scarcely one of his clergy knew him better, and 
none loved him more. 


From the sermon in York Minster on Christmas 
morning: 


To many of us he was indeed a considerate, faithful, 
and affectionate personal friend. To his clergy—espe- 
cially when in suffering, sorrow, or poverty—he was ever 
a father in God, full of quick sympathy, and ready with 
generous help. To the working classes, as thousands in 
the large towns of the province can testify, he was indeed 
a friend, who thoroughly understood them and won their 
confidence and even their enthusiastic admiration by the 
manly, practical addresses which went straight home to 
their hearts, and blessed and elevated their lives. He was 
in very deed a true man—just, brave, strong, with massive 
intellect, pre-eminent even among other great men for the 
versatility and accuracy of his knowledge, and gifted with 
marvellous capacity for hard work; full of characteristic 
energy, even when stricken down with serious illness. . . . 
Keenly interested all through his long life in every intel- 
lectual movement, and signally fitted to deal with, and no 
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less signally successful in dealing with, the questions of the 
day in the spirit of Christ, his Master; and withal he was, 
as I know well, a man with a heart full of tenderness, 
which broke through his natural reserve, and showed 
itself in countless acts of generous kindness and brotherly 
love. 


CHAPTER: VI 
BISHOP OF HULL 


Ir can well be understood that the opening of the 
year 1891 found my father in no little anxiety. 
Who would be the new Archbishop? Would one 
be chosen who would follow truly in the footsteps 
of the great Archbishop who had gone? Would 
he be a true father in God, who would command 
the same affectionate reverence as his predecessor ? 
He was not to remain long in suspense. On Jan. 
12th he received the good news of the nomination 
of Bishop Magee, of Peterborough. He felt that 
no better appointment could have been made. He 
had known him for many years, and had admired 
his great gifts as a preacher and statesman, which 
would, he felt, have great scope in the Diocese and 
Province of York. Four days later my father was 
summoned by the Archbishop-elect to Peter- 
borough, and discussed with him the affairs of the 
diocese. Very shortly afterwards he went to stay 
with the Bishop -of Winchester (Dr. Thorold) at 
I 
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Bute House, Kensington, ‘‘He hinted to me 
about possible, nay probable, offer of Suffragan 
Bishopric by the Archbishop, and discussed its 


conditions.” 


Feb. 1st. Dined at Bishop of Winchester’s. Long 
talk with him and prayer in chapel for blessing on my 
future career, whatever it might be. 

March 6th. Received important letter from Arch- 
bishop offering me Suffragan Bishopric of Hull, and asking 
to see me. 

March oth. Left for Peterborough to see Archbishop- 
designate. Great gathering of Peterborough citizens to 
wish His Grace good-bye. 

March 17th. Enthronization of Archbishop Magee. 
Magnificent sermon by Dr. Alexander, Bishop of Derry, 
afterwards Archbishop of Armagh. 


The next day the Archbishop started on a visit 
to the towns of the East Riding, on which he was 
accompanied by the Archdeacon. He made a 
great impression wherever he went. Though he 
was now seventy years old, he was most vigorous 
and full of energy, and his inexhaustible fund of 
wit and ready humour took all by storm. He was 
especially interested in the large towns of his new 
diocese, so different to the agricultural diocese of 
Peterborough. The day after the Hull reception 
the papers announced that the Queen had approved 
the appointment of Archdeacon Blunt as Suffragan 
Bishop of Hull. There was an outburst of con- 
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gratulations, and the numerous letters which he 
received showed the general satisfaction at his 
appointment, especially among the clergy of the 
East Riding, who were delighted that one of their 
number had been chosen. 

The following reply to Canon Rowsell, Vicar of 
St. Paul’s, Hull, shows how my father viewed the 
appointment : 

Easter Monday, 1891. 

My pear RowsELtL, 

Indeed I could not write before—twelve sermons 
last week besides our confirmation! ‘To-day I try to do 
some justice to the 300 letters of good wishes I have 
received, and yours is amongst the kindest and warmest. 
You and I have long been friends, and I look forward to 
increasing opportunities of intercourse and fellowship. 

Think of me sometimes in your prayers. I know you 
pray for the Archbishop in your family prayers. Could 
you add his humble suffragan ? 

It is prayers, rather than congratulations, which I most 


value. 
Ever yours most sincerely, 


Ree ae ep hOUNTS 


The weeks preceding my father’s consecration, 
which was fixed for May Ist, were very full of 
work. Following on the strain of Lent came the 
preparation of his archidiaconal charge, and much 
correspondence and anxiety in the matter of an 
exchange of livings with Canon Quirk, of St. 
Mary’s, Beverley, which seemed necessary owing 
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to the new labours which he would have as Bishop. 
It is hardly a matter of surprise that he fell a 
victim to the plague of influenza, which was raging 
at this time. In consequence of this he was in bed 
from April 22nd to 25th. But there was worse 
in store. A letter arrived from the Archbishop 
saying that he also had been attacked by influenza, 
and that the doctor forbade his taking the con- 
secration. This was a great blow, for all the 
arrangements had been made. The Archbishop, 
however, issued a commission to the Bishop of 
Durham (Dr. Westcott) to act on his behalf. On 
April 30th the Bishop-designate left Scarborough 
for York with my mother, and stayed at a house in 
Grosvenor Terrace, which had been kindly put at 
his disposal by his friends, Rev. W. O. F. and 
Mrs. Campbell. The only member of his family 
who could not be present was his son Walter, who 
had broken down in health, and was spending 
some months on the Riviera. 

The consecration service was a very solemn one. 
Large numbers of his friends came from all parts, 
especially from Scarborough, in response to a 
general invitation which he had given. “ He trusts 
that many of his friends may be able to be present 
at the service, but he would venture to ask his 
parishioners to offer on his behalf, either privately 
or in their family prayers, the special collect 
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from the Service for the Consecration of a 
Bishop.” 

Among the many who came from Scarborough 
was his faithful verger and friend, “ dear Tranmar, 
who helped with others in vesting me.” 

The Bishop of Durham was assisted by the 
Bishops of Worcester (Perowne), Newcastle (Wil- 
berforce), Sodor and Man (Bardsley), Richmond 
(Pulleine), Beverley (Crosthwaite), and Bishop 
Bromby. My father chose as the two bishops who 
should present him, Bishop Perowne, who had been 
his very dear friend for many years, and Bishop 
Bromby, his first vicar; and for his chaplains he 
chose his brother William, who was Rector of 
Chester-le-Street and Canon of Durham, and the 
Rev. the Hon. Francis Pelham (afterwards Earl of 
Chichester), the Rector of Lambeth, another old 
friend. The preacher was yet another friend, 
Canon McCormick, then Vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Hull, and now Rector of St. James’, Piccadilly, 
who said in the course of his sermon : 

The Archdeacon’s early training as a lawyer has given 
him a logical and well-balanced mind, and his long experi- 
ence as the head of a large and important parish has made 
him familiar with the various branches of ministerial work. 
Those who know him best know his readiness, his ability, 
his intense and untiring zeal, and his active sympathy with 
every movement which has for its object the social, moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual welfare of the people. His, 
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devotional addresses on both public and private occasions 
to clergy and. laity alike have ever claimed a charming 
and unique interest of their own. It is well known that, 
whatever are his religious sentiments, he recognizes the 
three great schools of thought as having a legitimate place 
within the boundaries of our Church, and he loves that 
which he esteems good in each of them, and in the dis- 
charge of Episcopal functions—unless liberty degenerates 
into licence—he would not for an instant wound the 
tender sensibilities of those from whom he in any wise 


differed. 


Just before the service a telegram was handed to 
the Bishop-designate from the Archbishop, written 
from his sick-bed : 


Bishop of Hull, Deanery, York. Psalm twenty, verse 
two, Prayer Book Version. Affectionately, Ebor. 


My father was, I believe, the second Bishop of 
Hull, the first being Robert Pursglove, born in 
1500, who joined the Monastery at Guisborough, 
of which he became Prior. He was Prebendary of 
York in 1538, and in the same year was conse- 
crated Suffragan Bishop of Hull. He surrendered 
the house at Guisborough in 1539 to the King, 
and in 1550 was appointed Archdeacon of Notting- 
ham, but in 1559 was deprived of this and of his 
official position as Bishop Suffragan for refusing to 
take the Oath of Supremacy. He died in 1579, 
and is buried at Tideswell Church, Derbyshire, 
where a beautiful brass effigy in full pre-Reforma- 
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tion vestments marks his grave. My father signed 
himself Hullen :—the shortened form of Hullensis, 
after the example of his predecessor. His beautiful 
episcopal ring was the gift of the Dean and Chapter 
of York. 

The Archbishop’s illness proved fatal, the end 
coming on May sth. It was a very real blow to 
my father, who was unfortunately unable to be 
present at the funeral, as it was essential that he 
should take his holiday to complete his recovery 
from influenza. He therefore started for the 
Italian Lakes, having accepted a chaplaincy from 
the C. and C.C.S. We read in his diary on May 
gth : 

In train between Bale and St. Gothard. At 12 noon 
read Burial Service as we climbed the ascent—at that 
hour Archbishop Magee being buried in Peterborough 
Cathedral and Memorial Service in York. Great grief to 
me his loss and my inability to be at funeral. 

May 2oth. Monte Generoso. Telegram with word 
Lichfield on it. He is our new Archbishop, and my 
chief. Glad with sense of relief. Believe shall work 
well with him. Excellent Bishop. ‘Telegraphed “ Best 
congratulations,” and in evening wrote to him, May 
God biess our relations together ! 


Now that the new Archbishop (Maclagan) was 
appointed, my father was naturally anxious to 


know what his own future would be. One thing 
was clear. It would be impossible for him to 
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retain all his old work in addition to the episcopal 
duties which would fall to his lot. It had seemed 
to him that the easiest solution of the difficulty 
would be a move to a smaller parish in that part of 
the diocese where his work as a bishop would be. 
Archbishop Magee had consented to an exchange 
with the Vicar of St. Mary’s, Beverley, a town only 
a few miles from Hull, the most important place 
in the East Riding. Would the new Archbishop 
take the same view? My éather fully recognized 
that every bishop had his own methods of organiza- 
tion, and his own conception of the share to be 
taken by a suffragan in the working of a diocese. 
The Archbishop-designate, who .was also staying 
on the Italian Lakes, asked my father to come 
over and see him. In the course of their interview 
he told him frankly that the proposed exchange 
did not commend itself to him, and asked whether 
he would consider the living of Stonegrave, which 
he believed the Crown would place at his disposal. 
This idea did not appeal to the Bishop, who was 
entirely unsuited to country life. He had always 
lived in a town, and having instincts and tastes 
exclusively connected with town life, he felt that it 
would be a great trial to spend the rest of his days 
ina country place. Stonegrave was so out of the 
way that it was said to have preserved its Laudian 
screen simply because Cromwell’s commissioners, 
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who were sent to destroy it, could not find their 
way there, and nobody could tell them! The 
Bishop said afterwards that he might have been 
able to live on a branch line, but that it was beyond 
his power to live on the branch of a branch! 
While, therefore, as he told the Archbishop in a 
subsequent letter, willing to lay aside as far as 
possible his own personal tastes if his acceptance of 
the living were for the good of the diocese, he 
hoped that the Archbishop would find some other 
solution of the problem. His Grace wrote most 
kindly in reply, and, appreciating my father’s diffi- 
culty, made the following suggestion: that he 
should retain, at any rate for the time, the living 
of Scarborough, but should give up his arch- 
deaconry and his rural deanery. This suggestion 
the Bishop willingly accepted. He would have 
preferred the exchange with the Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Beverley, especially as it had been announced in 
both parishes. But he knew that a small minority 
in Beverley had the feeling that their parish might 
suffer through his frequent absences, and he recog- 
nized the Archbishop’s right to refuse his sanction 
to an arrangement which did not meet with his 
approval. It would be idle to pretend that my 
father did not regret the surrender of the arch- 
deaconry, of which he had had charge for 18 years, 
as well as the severance of his connection with 
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Convocation, which it would involve. But the 
prospect of happy episcopal work reconciled him, 
and he wrote to the Archbishop : 


I feel deeply indebted to your Grace for your letter. I 
see the reasonableness of your proposal that, under all the 
special circumstances of the case, I should resign my rural 
deanery and the archdeaconry of the East Riding. It 
will of course be with a very real pang of regret that I 
sever these connections. But the sacrifice is more than 
compensated for by the privilege you are about to confer 
on me of being one of your suffragans. I therefore 
accept the sacrifice which your Grace’s proposals involve 
without hesitation. 


One thing remained to be done—to tell Canon 
Quirk that the proposal for an exchange was at an 
end. He closed his letter thus: 


Well, we have left the whole matter in God’s hands, 
and have asked His guidance, both for ourselves and for 
the Archbishop, from first to last, and we may be certain 
that whatever may be our own private feelings, He has 
ordered all for the best. In closing these our negotiations, 
do let me express to you my conviction that you have 
acted throughout as a friend and a brother. Whenever I 
look back on these nineteen weeks since Easter Monday, 
I shall always feel that there is not only nothing to regret, 
but everything to make me remember you, as I trust you 
will always think of me, as an affectionate friend. 


It was not till February 3rd in the following 
year that he held his first confirmation—at Dry- 
pool, Hull. 
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No episcopal work gave him greater joy than 
his confirmations. His many years’ experience in 
preparing candidates for the sacred rite enabled him 
to realize very specially what they needed from the 
Bishop. He understood well the feelings of the 
clergy who for weeks past had taught and prayed 
with the candidates, and were anxious that the 
service should be a turning-point in their lives. 
He made no attempt at originality, and was not 
afraid to give somewhat similar addresses year by 
year, for he felt that his concern was primarily 
with the candidates, and that the essential thing 
was that they should understand the meaning of 
the solemn service, and have a message of good 
cheer to start them on their new life. And yet, 
though the message was the same, there seemed 
always to be a freshness in it. He was inspired 
by the tremendous importance of the occasion. 
He insisted that all should look at him while he 
spoke, and he was thrilled to the depths of his 
being as he looked on those faces so full of earnest- 
ness and fervour. It was a favourite thought of 
his that he saw the human face divine at its 
divinest during those solemn moments; may it 
not have been that much of their earnestness and 
fervour was the reflection of his own? But 
though his message was primarily to the boys and 
girls, he did not forget the general congregation. 
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Acting on the advice of Bishop Walsham How, 
for whom he had a great admiration, he would 
carry the thoughts of those who had been con- 
firmed to the promise they had made, would invite © 
any who had failed to avail themselves of the 
sacred rite to seek this means of grace at the 
earliest opportunity, and would bid all present take 
an active part by praying for the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit on the candidates, and by helping them 
in the future to be true to their confirmation 
vows. The following letters testify alike to the 
deep impression made on the candidates, and to 
the gratitude felt by the clergy that the teaching 
they had given had been driven home by the Bishop 
who administered the rite. 

The first letter was received from the Rev. 
S. H. Greenway, Curate of Drypool, after my 


father’s first confirmation : 


Your addresses were so instructive and beneficial to the 
candidates generally, and to some of their nonconformist 
parents who were present, that it has proved of the greatest 
assistance to my influence and work amongst a large dock 
and shipyard population. The growing Church influence 
has received a great impetus from your Lordship’s wise 
and weighty admonitions, and some who viewed Church 
teaching with great suspicion have confessed their mistake, 
and are now gladly worshipping in our little church. The 
candidates wish me to express their gratitude to your 
Lordship for enlightening their minds, strengthening their 
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faith, and invigorating them for the great battle of the 
Christian life. 


A prominent High Churchman wrote : 


I desire to say how very useful and pointed I thought 
your addresses were yesterday. ‘They contained real dis- 
tinctive Church doctrine. Good practical advice is super- 
ficial, unless the candidates are taught the great foundation 
doctrines of the Christian faith, on which their future life 
is to rest. Multitudes of souls have been wrecked, and 
gone far from the great harbour of union with God, 
because they have never been taught that they belong to 
God—are one with Christ—are filled with the Spirit at 
confirmation—and fed with spiritual food in the Holy 
Sacrament. 


A letter from the late Rev. F. O. Chambers, 
Vicar of Brompton, York, must also be given : 


I well know how often the word of approval from even 
the most humble of my flock has at times encouraged me. 
I venture therefore to relieve my mind by assuring you, 
though but a humble country vicar, of my complete and 
entire satisfaction with your addresses at Helmsley. I say 
“satisfaction”? advisedly. 1 desired much: I hoped for 
much: I expected much: my desires, my hopes, my 
expectations were fully and utterly satisfied. I wanted 
my candidates impressed, the teaching I had tried to give 
them summed up and driven home to their understandings, 
their hearts and affections and wills touched, stirred, 
worked upon. I got it. Iam confident I did. There- 
fore I was satisfied. Confirmation work must be more 
full of ups and downs than ordinary parish work. At 
least it is something to know that one parish priest has felt 
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his hands strengthened and his flock helped by your con- 
firmation addresses at Helmsley. 

Before I pass from this subject, I must quote 
from a letter from the late Rev. Arthur Cumming, 
Rector of Loftus in Cleveland : 

It was very kind of you to think of the poor deaf mute, 
Robert Hudson, and to send him your little book. He 
was so delighted ; it was very touching when he realized 
the fact that the book was for him to keep, and he begged 
me to thank you for him. I was stopped in the road a 
day or two after the confirmation by a great Dissenter, 
who had been at the service, and was much impressed by 
your addresses. He said, “I never before understood 
what confirmation meant; now I know; I think it is 
excellent. I did not miss a word the Bishop said.” 

About this time my father found himself in 
some difficulty about evening communions, which 
had been held throughout his parish from the early 
days of his vicariate. Archbishop Maclagan wrote 
in the Diocesan Magazine in 1893 two letters in 
which he expressed the hope that evening com- 
munions should be discontinued wherever possible, 
and that more frequent celebrations in the early 
morning should take their place. My father’s 
experience was that those who communicatéd in 
the evening were mostly domestic . servants, 
working men and women, and others who would, 
he feared, be shut out from Holy Communion, if 
this opportunity were denied them. He felt that 
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it would not be well to throw any needless obstacle 
in the way of those who were as “religiously and 
devoutly disposed” as those who came at other 
hours. He had in no way changed the views 
which he had held for so many years, and he was 
most anxious not to rob any of his people of their 
privileges. But he recognized that, as one of the 
Archbishop’s suffragans, he must do nothing 
which could be construed into indifference to the 
expressed views of his chief. He therefore laid 
the facts before the Archbishop, and in the end 
came to the conclusion that he would cease to 
have evening communions in the two big churches 
of his parish, where the need for them was not so 
great, but would continue them in the two mission 
chapels, where they were most valued and needed. 
In a paragraph in his Parish Magazine he invited 
any who might be debarred from attendance at the 
Holy Communion by the change which he pro- 
posed, to communicate with him, so that he might 
consider what further provision could be made to 
meet their wishes, and concluded as follows : 

The Bishop makes this alteration, not from any change 
in his own convictions on the subject, nor in consequence 
of any wish expressed to him by the Archbishop, who left 
him entirely free in the matter, but out of regard to the 
suggestion made by his Grace in the Diocesan Magazine. 

This decision, it seems to me, is an interesting 
index to my father’s character. There were many 
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who, feeling as strongly as he did the lawfulness 
and expedience of evening communions, would 
have been blind to all other considerations, and 
would have regarded any change as a sacrifice of 
principle. But though he held firmly to his con- 
victions, he did not forget the duty he owed to his 
chief. If he was to work happily under the 
Archbishop, he must feel that he was trying to 
carry out his wishes as far as possible. He gave 
full weight to the two principles of loyalty to his 
convictions and loyalty to his superior officer, and 
in the end came to a conclusion in which the 
two elements were happily blended. Though his 
‘decision would not have commended itself to 
extreme men on either side, yet the Bishop never 
regretted it. He sought in this, as in everything 
else, the Divine guidance, and he believed that he 
had been shown the right way. 

In April, 1892, came the actual resignation of 
the archdeaconry. The Bishop wrote a farewell 
letter to the clergy, churchwardens, and sidesmen, 
in which he said : 

As I think of the hundreds of clergy and Church 
oficers with whom I have been brought into contact, I 
thankfully acknowledge that I can recall no word of 
discourtesy either in letter or in interview, while the 
consideration and kindness shown to me have made all 


relations with my brethren, both clerical and lay, most 
pleasant and happy. 
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My duties to the Clergy and Lay Officers of the 
Archdeaconry have been much lightened by the kind 
assistance I have received from my official, the Rev. 
Alexander Grimston ; my registrar, Mr. Lawton; and 
my brethren the Rural Deans, and I am glad of this 
opportunity of thanking them heartily for many personal 
services. 

It is impossible in this letter even to summarize the 
‘work of the Church during these nineteen years. From 
time to time I have endeavoured in twelve charges to 
mark alike the causes of failure and the signs of progress, 
and to stimulate your enthusiasm and my own. We 
must all acknowledge with thankfulness that much has 
been done in every direction of Church work; that the 
Church is far stronger amongst us than it was, say, twenty 
or five and twenty years ago; that it is more generally 
recognized by all schools of thought that the ministry of 
the laity is, in its way, as needful to the life of the Church 
as the ministry of the clergy, and that the work of Church 
officers—of churchwardens and sidesmen—is essentially a 
religious work if fulfilled in a religious spirit. But we 
must equally acknowledge that much more remains to be 
done if the Church is to be the Church of all classes, 
inspiring and guiding the intellectual, social, and religious 
movements of the age, and blessing and illumining the 
whole life of the people. 

There is one feature, however, to which I may be 
allowed to refer as evidence of progress in the higher life. 
There is, not only in our archdeaconry, but throughout 
the Church, less of the spirit of partisanship than formerly, 
and this is due, I believe, not to indifferentism or latitudin- 
arianism, nor to men holding their opinions with less 
earnestness or expressing them with less courage, but to 
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the deepening conviction that truth is many-sided, that no 
party can claim the monopoly of it, and also due to a 
more accurate estimate of “the proportion of faith” 
which is teaching us to view truth in its right perspective. 
“In essentials, unity ; in non-essentials, liberty ; in all 
things, charity.” We are, I hope, learning that, as 
patriotism is a higher duty than partisanship in things 
political, so loyalty to our common Church is a higher 
duty than devotion to some party within it, and—shall we 
not say ?—loyalty to the Divine Head of the Church the 
highest duty of all. In the words of an ancient bishop, 
Christianus mihi nomen est, Catholicus cognomen. In other 
words, in face of secularism and agnosticism, of vice and 
irreligion, we are standing closer together, “giving 
diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace,” because we are deeply convinced of the fact that 
“there is one body and one Spirit,” and “one hope of our 
calling, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 


Father of all.” 

At a dinner given by the Bishop and Mrs. Blunt 
to his successor, the Ven. Archdeacon Palmes, and 
the Rural Deans, the offer was made to him of his 
portrait to be painted as a gift from the clergy of 
the archdeaconry. This gave him very real plea- 
sure, and he arranged with his friend, Mr. King 
Salter, a very able artist, a pupil of Meissonier, 
who had made an admirable sketch of him in 
Cannes, to execute the commission. Mr. King 
Salter accepted in the following words: 


It would bea labour of delight to me to paint another por- 
trait of you at any price, and the sum you name is the one 
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I now ask in the country for a head size. But you must 
do me the favour of allowing me also to add my little con- 
tribution to this public mark of respect and esteem for you 
by making the portrait a three-quarter length, as a smaller 
size would hardly do full justice to such a fine old majestic 
dress as the robes of an English Bishop. 

My father had enjoyed thoroughly his work as 
Archdeacon. In those days ecclesiastical law books 
were bulky and expensive, and were not to be 
found in the libraries of many of the clergy. 
Chancellor P. V. Smith’s handbook, The Legal 
Position of the Clergy, had not been written, and 
men turned instinctively to their Archdeacon in 
every matter of Church law. My father was par- 
ticularly competent to give advice: he had by 
nature a legal mind, and he had gained more than 
a smattering of law in the six years which he spent 
in a solicitor’s office. He gave clear answers to 
the multitude of questions addressed to him with 
reference to burials, marriages, churchyards, vestries, 
et hoc genus omne. It was a most congenial task to 
work out these problems, and send their solution, 
and he received many letters gratefully acknow- 
ledging the help given. In addition to these legal 
questions, the clergy often consulted him on deli- 
cate parochial questions, which needed tactful hand- 
ling. Here his long experience of parish life and 
his conciliatory spirit stood him in good stead, 
and he was often able to suggest the moderate 
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course of action, which avoids giving offence and 
heals those differences which sometimes destroy 
the harmony which should prevail in a parish. 

Then there were the annual Charges, which he 
rightly regarded as a’most important part of an 
Archdeacon’s work. He devoted very great care 
to their preparation, and made choice of the sub- 
jects which he thought would be most helpful to 
the clergy. While naturally mentioning those 
matters which immediately concerned the East 
Riding, he never failed to deal with some of the 
larger subjects which affected the Church of Eng- 
land as a whole. He would summarize any measure 
which was under consideration in Convocation or 
Parliament, and would show the clergy how they 
would be affected by it. But running through the 
whole charge there was the insistence of the highest 
standard of ministerial efficiency, and the sacred- 
ness of the priestly vocation, and the earnest plea 
for the fullest consecration to the service of the 
Master; and the clergy would go back to their 
parishes, not only feeling that they had learned 
something new about the Church to which they 
belonged, but stirred to fresh zeal and enthusiasm 
for their holy calling. 

Yet there were times when he and his official, 
the Rev. A. Grimston, could throw off the cares of 
office. Canon Grimston (as he now is) will, I 
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hope, forgive me if I quote the rhyme he penned 
to my father as a mock protest against the want 
of seating accommodation at Convocation : 


I went to listen to the weighty words 

Of Deans, Archdeacons, Proctors late elected. 

I thought fine feathers would make finer birds, 
And no attentive listener be rejected. 

And first I entered the assembly where 

The Bishops, wise, august, were all assembled. 
Our good Archbishop occupied the chair— 

At such expanse of lawn I fairly trembled— 

But what the subject matter of debate, 
‘Thoughtears and eyes I strained, I could not say, sir. 
Whether ’twas morals, whether Church and State, 
I know not, and I might not there delay, sir! 

So further to the Lower House I went, 

Hoping, at least where lesser lights were shining, 
That half an hour might be wisely spent, 

Profit with pleasure sweetly thus combining. 

But there in hope to find a vacant seat, 

In vain with eager eye the chamber searching, 

No further than the door my weary feet 

Could enter, and no chance appeared of perching. 
Some thirty ladies occupied the chairs, 

Which to the public were appropriated. 

They had a perfect right to! none but bears 
Would wish they should not be accommodated. 
But is there not somewhere within York’s walls, 
Some chamber to be found more wide and spacious? 
Some roomy atrium among its halls, 

Where the officials may find room to place us? 
We—the poor outside public—like to hear 
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The clinching argument, the grave logician: 
Arrectis auribus we stand; I fear, 

However, that an easier position 

Is not unwelcome, and I humbly pray 

That the authorities will try to seat us, 

So that on our Convocation’s day 

Cum dignitate otium may meet us. 


This provoked the following: 
That’s very well done, 
My dear Grimston ; 
Had I a spare hour, 
It might lie in my power 
To make you a fit reply. 
But your lines I must send, 
To my chairman and friend, 
The Chancellor grand, 
Upon whose right hand 
Tis my duty to stand. 
And ask him, who knows all 
- The details great and small, 
To explain to you why 
You and others stood by 
When you wanted to sit 
And be rested a bit: 
And whatever he knows, 
I’m sure he’ll reply, 
In verse or in prose, 
Far better than I. 


Though the Bishop by his resignation of the 
archdeaconry had lost his seat in Convocation, his 
work in connection with that body was not to be 
interrupted, as he was immediately elected a 
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proctor for the Diocese of York with Canon 
Machell, At the time of his death he was the 
father of the York Convocation, having been a 
member for thirty-seven years and assessor for 
twenty-two. His work and influence are thus 
described by two of his fellow members. 

The aged Chancellor Espin, who was prolocutor 
for twenty years, writes in IgIo: 


Intercourse with him in the course of business soon 
convinced me of his remarkable clearness of discernment 
and accuracy of judgment. On being chosen prolocutor 
in April, 1888, I at once constituted him one of my 
assessors, and during my tenure of office, up to 1908, I 
had often recourse to his advice and assistance in the dis- 
charge of my sometimes perplexing duties, and never 
failed to profit by his advice and experience. I consider 
it not a little remarkable and instructive that in an inter- 
course of twenty years I am unable to recall a single 
instance in which his counsel failed me; and I might also 
add that though he and I belonged to different “schools” 
of thought about Church matters, we seldom—almost 
never—found ourselves differing seriously about those ques- 
tions which came before Convocation. On many occasions 
I have received much kindness and attention from the 
Bishop and his family. His—to me—sudden and unex- 
pected death made me realize that I had lost a most close 
and valued friend. 


Canon Gore of Chester, a brother assessor, writes : 


Bishop Blunt was, so far as opportunity allowed, one of 
my best and most highly esteemed friends. We were 
brought together by the circumstance that we were 
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members of the Lower House of the Northern Convo- 
cation, For a time I saw him and heard him only at a 
distance, but even so there was no difficulty in at once 
appreciating his conspicuous ability. His early training 
had been, I believe, for the Bar, and he brought to our 
discussions the acumen, the breadth, the impartiality of 
the legal mind. When it fell to his lot to open the 
exposition of any subject, he did so with perfect clearness 
of thought and with absolute simplicity and logical 
straightness of expression. If he summed up a debate, as 
he often did, no one, it seemed to me, ever found reason 
to complain of any lack of fairness, no one felt that what 
he himself might have said had been disregarded or mis- 
represented by the Bishop. If any difficulty, whether of 
substance or interpretation, occurred, he was usually the 
assessor who untied the knot and who secured the acqui- 
escence of the prolocutor and the house in his judgment. 
It is no wonder that he always commanded the esteem 
and respect of us all, and that this feeling towards him 
continued to grow in its intensity up to the day when he 
was taken from us. ‘The familiar friendship of after years 
ripened the esteem into love. One learnt that the high 
thought and word and deed of the man were, so far as 
they went, the man himself; but there was more in the 
man than in the member of Convocation. To his friends, 
as I have good reason to testify, his kindness was undeviat- 
ing and abundant; his hospitality, in which Mrs. Blunt 
and his family were his eager helpers, was constantly open 
to us and pressed upon us. But there was something 
deeper than all this; it was impossible to have intercourse 
with him without being impressed with the conviction 
that what we admired and loved came from the Spirit of 
his Master living and ruling in his heart. 
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The following appreciations of his widespread 
influence, though, like the preceding letters, they 
were written after his death, may form a suitable 
close to this chapter. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury : 

I for one feel the loss of so old and trusted and so wise 
and good a friend. My recollections of his kindness go 
back to my very young days, long before I was ordained, 
and he has ever since been the kindest of friends, and often, 
in time of perplexity, the wisest of counsellors. He has 
done noble service to the Church, and the circle which 
will feel his loss is a great one. 

Both Bishop Welldon and the Rev. A. Boyd 
Carpenter speak of the gap made by his death. 
The former says : 

In him I have often thought, as truly as in any one whom 
I have known, were united the wisdom, the moderation, 


and the piety which have ever constituted the strength 
of the Anglican Church. 


And the latter: 


He was a type of Churchman that can ill be spared, and 
is much needed at the present time ; but though he has 
gone, his example and his work remain as influences for 
good for all time. 


The tribute of Peter Lombard (the late Canon 
Benham), in the Church Times,*comes from one 
who had known him for very many years : 


He was my fellow-student before his ordination, and an 
affection between us began then, which has only ended 
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with his life. I am thinking of more than one friend who 
will read these lines, who will agree with me most heartily 
when I say that we knew him in those far-back days as a 
humble, pious, earnest servant of God. He was a better 
scholar than most of us, and always a hard-working, dili- 
gent student of Holy Scripture ; but he also found time in. 
his layman’s days to visit the patients regularly in King’s 
College Hospital, and read and pray with them, and I have 
reason to know how much they valued his lay ministra- 
tions. He was, if my memory is not at fault, a disciple 
and friend of F. J. A. Hort, but his power did not lie in 
philosophical theology. I never heard him preach without 
feeling that he was bringing his experience of the daily life 
of his profession into connection with his earnest inter- 
course with his God. I have thought so ever since ; it 
shows itself in the sermons which he has printed, and 
in the manuals of devotion which he has published. A 
beautiful character, a most lovable man. 


CHAPTER Vill 


1891-1897 


My father now settled down afresh to his work in 
Scarborough. He was ready to accept a lighter 
parochial charge, if some suitable one could be 
found for him, but the chance seemed somewhat 
remote, as, whilst before all things it was necessary 
for him to reside within reach of his episcopal 
work, he could not afford, in view of fresh claims, 
to make a serious sacrifice of income. This, then, 
may be a good opportunity for describing his daily 
life. Never a good sleeper, he always went to bed 
early, and, as he grew older, he disliked more than 
ever late functions and spending a night away 
from home. Breakfast was preceded by prayers, 
at which he either gave a short exposition of a 
passage of Scripture, or read from Miss Bodley’s 
Daily Readings for the Christian Year. He had a 
great affection and admiration for the authoress 
(who was the sister of Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., the 
eminent architect), whose Prayers for the Household 
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also he invariably used. He always snatched ten 
minutes for the morning paper before he sat down 
to breakfast, and at ten o’clock he began seeing 
people on business, of whom there was usually a 
constant stream. When these were over he wrote 
his letters or prepared his sermons and addresses 
till nearly one o'clock, when it was his custom to 
get a short walk before lunch. He seldom went 
far; what he enjoyed most of all was a stroll 
through the town, where he met many friends, 
with whom it was his delight to exchange a few 
words. But if he had any important matter over 
which he wanted to think, or to talk with a com- 
panion, he instinctively made for the ‘Station 
Wall,”’ a secluded, though hardly quiet, walk near 
the Railway Station. Often, however, he had to 
be out of Scarborough for diocesan meetings in 
York, or episcopal or other functions in the East 
Riding. After a short rest in the early afternoon, 
he started out either to pay visits or to take the 
chair at a meeting. He found a real joy in visit- 
ing his parishioners, especially when they were in 
sickness or trouble, and it was a matter of regret 
to him that his increasing public engagements pre- 
vented his paying as many pastoral visits as- he 
wished. None the less he enjoyed the meetings. 
It would be impossible for me to enumerate the 
societies with which he was connected, but I may 
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give a few samples of different kinds: the 
Rie Cn., ©.N-E.U., N.S.P.C.C:, Hospital, Sea- 
bathing Infirmary, Charity Organization Society, 
besides a multitude of home and foreign mis- 
sionary societies. The evenings, especially in 
the winter, were as fully occupied with meetings, 
classes, and services as those of every vicar of a 
big town parish must be. When he had one 
to spare, he loved to spend it with his family and 
any guests that might be staying in the house, 
either discussing some question of interest or 
reading aloud. Occasionally he would collect a 
few friends for an evening with the poets, Tenny- 
son, Browning, Cowper, Wordsworth, Keats being 
his favourites. As president of the local branch 
of the Browning Society he came in contact with 
the intellectual side of Scarborough life. 

During his forty years at Scarborough he had, 
of course, a very large number of curates, some of 
whom were honorary ; but I cannot in this brief 
memoir do more than mention the work and 
tributes of a few, though I do not forget many 
others. 

The Rev. Dr. Solloway, Vicar of Selby, writes 
as follows : 

I cannot but regard the four years spent in Scarborough 


as among the happiest of my life, and to my Vicar I owe 
a debt of gratitude that can never be repaid. The kindness 
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and sympathy shown me in the early days of my work 
were very great, and my path was made very smooth. If 
work were done in the parish, in the schools, in the church, 
the Bishop was satisfied, and he was no niggard in giving 
words of encouragement and commendation.... He was 
seen in his strength when in the pulpit, or when delivering 
some important address. He believed profoundly in the 
power of preaching. He fully realized his vocation in 
this particular, and he made the most of the gift with 
which he had been divinely endowed. Cowper’s ideal 
was a very lofty one, but Dr. Blunt’s sense of mission 
when in the pulpit, and his evident realization of the 
importance and responsibility of his position used to call 
the picture to mind— 


“There stands the messenger of truth. There stands 
The legate of the skies, his theme Divine, 
His office sacred, his credentials clear. 
By him the violated law speaks out 
Its thunders, and by him, in strains as sweet 
As angels use, the Gospel whispers peace.” 


The Bishop’s sermons were always delivered extempore. 
But “extempore” with him was by no means synony- 
mous with “unprepared.” His sermons invariably had 
great pains bestowed on them in their preparation. ‘They 
were models of orderly thought delivered in faultless 
English, with great ease and fluency, and as a rule appro- 
priate to the Sunday, or the special occasion. Though in 
them there was depth of feeling, yet the Bishop’s aim 
generally appeared to be to deal with the intellect rather 
than the heart. His sermons were eloquent instructions and 
not mere exhortations. There was always one central 
theme around which everything was made to revolve, 
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There were clear divisions of his subject, but the dividing 
marks were not made prominent, and the general congre- 
gation were scarcely aware of their existence. Occasionally 
the divisions would be more pronounced than usual, but 
his firstly, secondly, thirdly, never meant three different 
subjects—“ one sermon one subject” seemed to be his 
unalterable rule, whatever the method of arrangement or 
delivery. “The Bishop, as a rule, had copious notes, which 
were always with him in the pulpit. But they seemed to 
be there in case of any emergency or lapse of memory. 
But as he never seemed to make use of MS. matter, his 
hearers were quite unaware that such things existed, and 
many who were in his congregation for years will be still 
under the impression that he never either used or required 
any aids to memory. 

I have spoken of his English as faultless. That is a 
strong word to use, but not too strong. Precision, gram- 
matical accuracy, well-chosen diction and well-arranged 
sentences were marked characteristics in every sermon. I 
do not think in the whole four years I was with him I 
ever noticed a grammatical slip, and only on one occasion 
a lapsus linguae. ‘The Bishop could not tolerate weak, 
slovenly, faulty diction in others, and it was a great trial 
to him when he was reminded that he himself had been 
guilty on this particular occasion of a little linguistic 
topsy-turvydom. He had been preaching from the lesson 
about Joseph in the Egyptian prison, and in quoting the 
verse dealing with the butler’s ungrateful forgetfulness, he 
made the astonishing statement, “Yet did not Joseph 
remember the butler.”” Oh! the horror of it all when 
the Bishop learned that a certain wag of a choirman who 
had noticed the /apsus had touched his forehead with his 
forefinger in mock appeal for the waiter’s tip, to the 
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accompaniment of the words, “Remember the butler, 
Sif.” 

Very happy was the Bishop in his speeches and addresses 
on various occasions at social and parochial gatherings. 
We had great functions of this character once a year, 
when he was in the habit of giving a résumé of the year’s 
work, ‘They were wonderful addresses that the Bishop 
gave on these occasions, lucid and comprehensive, and 
were looked forward to with great interest by the numerous 
workers connected with the various parochial organizations. 

The parish was certainly well staffed as such things go, 
but it was inevitable that in a parish of such dimensions, 
and with so many branches of work going on, not only 
was parochial power wanted, but some amount of parochial 
oil. Constant lubrication was essential, or there would 
have arisen friction. In this respect the Bishop was a 
perfect master in the art and science of savoir faire, and 
though some of us were occasionally inclined to criticize, 
yet on the whole we were kept in good humour, and the 
work was carried on with a wonderful amount of smooth- 
ness. Critical situations occasionally arose when delicate 
handling was required. It would be difficult to think of 
anyone who at these times could act with such adroitness 
as the Bishop displayed, and never did any serious breach 
occur, never anything savouring of scandal. 

What wonderful gatherings we used to have once a 
year when the Bishop and Mrs. Blunt invited to the 
Vicarage every single person who in any sense of the term 
could be described as a church-worker! ‘They were 
glorious squashes when everybody unbent, as far as room 
permitted, and all was fun and light-heartedness. Dining- 
room, drawing-room, parish-room, stairs, landings, and 
passages, every nook, corner, and cranny of the house was 
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occupied, and we all gave ourselves up to an evening’s 
enjoyment. How the Bishop enjoyed himself on these 
occasions! Frequently I have heard since I left Scar- 
borough old workers speak with grateful memory of those 
delightful gatherings, and there can be no question about 
the joy with which they were anticipated and afterwards 
remembered. 

St. Mary’s was essentially a missionary parish in those 
days, when enchusiasm for missions had not been aroused 
to such a pitch as we find to-day. S.P.G., C.M.S., 
U.M.C.A., seamen’s missions, etc., had their organiza- 
tions in the parish, and in connection with St. Mary’s 
Missionary Association numbers of the parishioners were 
keenly at work, engaged in healthy rivalry for the success 
of their pet societies. Few appeals for either home or 
foreign work were disregarded by the Bishop, and on 
Sundays or week-day evenings numerous representatives 
of the societies came to make their own appeal. 

The Bishop was rather fond of indulging in a little 
chaff at our expense occasionally. How delighted he 
was to remind me of a wedding episode in which I got 
into a little rufle! The lady to be married was almost 
stone deaf, so I handed her the book to read her part, with 
the result that she announced to me and a thousand people 
present that she, “N,” would take him, “M,” to her 
wedded husband. I told her to say the names. It was 
no use, she could not hear. ‘Then I wrote the words on 
paper. To no purpose, however; she could only read 
“print.” Could she hear at all? I asked the amused 
bridegroom. “Yes,” he replied, “if you shout loud 
enough.” ‘Time was pressing, it was nearly three o’clock, 
so in her ear I simply howled, and in my state of fluster put 
the cart before the horse, “Say ‘I, Peter, take thee, Mary.’”’ 

iL 
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These things used to be trotted out as a rule at the 
Monday breakfast table, to which the curates had a stand- 
ing invitation before going into “ convocation,” where the 
week’s work was arranged. ‘Those were very happy 
times, and will not soon be erased from the memories of 
those of us who had the privilege of being present. With 
all his excellencies, the Bishop was seen at his best in his 
home. ‘There one saw the embodiment, the exemplifi- 
cation, of affection, of love and devotion. How beauiful 
it all was!) The morning hymn, the words of Scripture, 
with often a short, crisp exposition, and the simple, earnest 
prayers, how helpful, how inspiring they were! And 
afterwards, during the meal, the ripple of conversation, of 
which the Bishop was the soul and centre, was a means 
of drawing us all very closely together. Very sweet is 
the memory of it all, and a sad reflection it is that those 
gatherings are never to be renewed. If ever there was an 
ideal home-life it was at the Scarborough Vicarage. ‘The 
Bishop was all in all to his family, they were all very 
dear to him, and what the break-up of such a home must 
have meant to the members of it, none but themselves can 
know. 

What a terrible writer the Bishop was! I have been 
told by some base calumniators that bad writing is an 
essential qualification for the episcopate! I do not, of 
course, believe it; I have seen too much episcopal 
caligraphy to listen for a moment to such a suggestion. 
But if there had been any truth in the statement, then 
Bishop Blunt should not have stopped short of anything 
below the chair of St. Augustine at Canterbury, for he 
was the very prince of cacographists! I remember one 
day being with the Bishop in his study when one of his 
daughters entered with weary, careworn, woe-begone 
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countenance. “TI can’t make it out,” she exclaimed, 
handing some manuscript to her father. It was very 
curious to see the Bishop endeavouring to make out his 
own handwriting, trying it in various lights, holding it at 
different lengths, turning it almost upside down, then 
giving it up and returning it with a sort of defeated smile. 
“You really must try it again. It must go by the next 
post,” said the Bishop, and she returned to wrestle with 
the manuscript. But although he wrote this awful 
scrawl, the Bishop was quite an admirer of the good pen- 
manship of others, and he was greatly charmed with 
clear, orderly statistics. One of his curates was a very 
good writer, and given to an orderly style of recording his 
parochial work. He kept a book, well written in black 
and red ink, with spaces for recording work done. Every 
visit paid by him for several years was clearly entered, and 
so pleased was the Bishop with this book that when the 
curate left he begged that the volume might remain 
behind. It was shown to successive generations of curates 
until it became a sort of bogey, and that innocent little 
record of private work has time and again been mentally 
consigned to the city of priests and palm trees on the 
banks of the Jordan by numbers of Scarborough curates ! 

Very enthusiastic was Bishop Blunt about the ancient 
Parish Church, and he knew it well, historically and archi- 
tecturally. He did not profess to be an antiquary, but his 
printed account of St. Mary’s will always be a useful hand- 
book, and the two boards at the west end of the church, 
one of them giving the list of Scarborough vicars, the 
other a résumé of parochial history, will for many years to 
come be of unfailing interest. 

During the four happy years I passed in Scarborough 
only once had I any serious difference with the Bishop, 
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and that was in my early days. I still believe that I had 
much right on my side, but I am convinced that the 
Bishop really believed that I was unnecessarily disturbed. 
It was only a very small matter, though it seemed impor- 
tant at the time, and I only refer to it because it revealed 
to me, as nothing else did, the Bishop’s magnanimity. He 
believed he was right, and yet he put himself in my 
position, and from my standpoint reviewed the question, 
and from such a view arranged the matter. Never after- 
wards was there the slightest suspicion of an arriére pensée, 
and to the end of my work with him, as in the days that 
followed, he was always a faithful and wise counsellor and 
friend. 

Multifarious were the duties the Bishop undertook, and 
absolutely true was his reply to the interviewers who 
questioned him as to his hobbies. “My work is my 
hobby,” said the Bishop. His heart was always in his 
work, and it was marvellous how fresh he always kept. 
There was no trace of staleness about him to the very end. 
The only criticism made about him was that he was 
absent from Scarborough too much. It was inevitable, 
since he was a residentiary canon, a rural dean, and a 
suffragan bishop. But the very criticism was a compli- 
ment. Scarborough people never had enough of him, and 
among the long array of vicars of Scarborough on the 
board which he himself Biepatcd none was greater, none 
more beloved than he. 


The Rev. W. R. Raven-Hart, Vicar of Fressing- 
field, gives his impressions of this period : 


I went to Scarborough to work under the Bishop of 
Hull in September, 1892, remaining there six years—a time 
of most happy intercourse with the Bishop and his family. 
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It was a “gala” night when I first arrived, and of 
course I was taken to the front to see the fireworks and 
the crowd—but not by the Bishop: he was far too busy, 
and returned directly from church to his study to tackle 
some arrears of work.... As chairman of a meeting the 
Bishop seemed to me to be facile princeps. I have a 
recollection of a large meeting at which there was very 
considerable difference of opinion, somewhat sharply ex- 
pressed, bu: which in the end unanimously passed a 
resolution drafted by the Bishop during the discussion—a 
resolution of a working character, not one which simply 
shelved the point at issue. 

It was the popular view in my time that the Bishop 
worked us all very hard: I thought so at times myself. 
We probably needed the spur, and if we needed it we 
would get it, and it did us all a world of good, I don’t 
doubt. But there are two things to be added. First, the 
Bishop never spared himself. Though extraordinarily 
alert, upright, and full of vigour to all appearance, it was 
often the case of an indomitable spirit urging on a tired 
flesh : this we learnt in closer intimacy and friendship, 
and this dwelt much in the mind as the “tired body ” 
was laid to its rest. And secondly, when the Bishop saw 
you were a worker, he did not worry you. If you earned 
his confidence, you earned a very generous measure of 
freedom. 

I need not speak of my own personal relations with the 
Bishop, save to say they were always of the most cordial 
and friendly character. It was my lot to be alone with 
him when the saddest tidings of his life came—and then 
shone out clearly the perfect naturalness of the Bishop’s 
religion, and the comfort he had often brought to others 
was that wherewith he himself was comforted: in the 
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human weakness of sudden shock and bitter grief he 
leant directly, simply, faithfully upon his God : “stayed 
upon his God,” he was “kept in perfect peace.” The 
“natural was raised to the supernatural” in him, because 
they—the natural and supernatural—were not different in 
kind, but only in degree. 


The effect of my father’s personality on another 
member of the staff is shown in the following 
tribute : 


He it was who taught me for the first time what work 
is, or should be. It was thus a valuable schooling, the 
effect of which has been a great benefit, especially to one 
like myself, rather of the artistic and wayward tempera- 
ment. It was impossible to take things lightly and 
frivolously under his influence, and more than one curate 
will have felt the boon of it in such a place as Scarborough. 
I started, I remember, in going out to dinner parties; I 
ended in feeling every invitation came in the way of work 
to be done. 


I can speak from my own experience of his 
methods of working his parish, as I had the 
privilege of being a member of the staff specially 
attached to St. Paul’s Mission Chapel from 1897- 
1898. He kept the parochial reins in his own 
hands, holding very strongly that as the cure of 
souls was entrusted to the incumbent at his institu- 
tion, he (the Vicar) was responsible for the general 
administration of the parish. He looked on the 
curates as his delegates, and for this reason he 
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never used the expression “curate in charge.” 
He felt at once that it had no legal significance, 
and that it might lead men to a false idea of their 
position. Experience proved the wisdom of his 
views, for he avoided those troubles which are so 
common in many parishes. How often does it 
happen that a curate, mistaking his position, has 
made all sorts of changes in the church and its 
organizations in the district to which he is attached 
without the knowledge of the Vicar ; until finally 
a series of complaints are made at headquarters, 
with the result that the Vicar is compelled to 
interfere, and the process of getting things again 
on right lines produces regrettable friction. 
How often again has an enthusiastic curate 
launched out in schemes involving heavy expendi- 
ture which could not be met; and how often, 
when he has left, have the accounts been sent in 
to the unfortunate Vicar, who had no option but 
to pay them—perhaps after the scheme had ended 
in failure. Such a state of things was impossible 
in Scarborough in these days of which I am 
speaking. I remember well the instructions I 
received when I was appointed curate. My father 
encouraged me to develop the work in every way 
I could, but warned me never to make a new 
departure of any kind without his sanction. He 
would consider any suggestion I had to make, and 
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if it met with his approval he would help me to 
carry it through. But I must trust his judgment 
and experience, and I must recognize that the 
responsibility was primarily his. I learned a 
valuable lesson, which has stood me in good stead 
in the parishes of which I have been Vicar. He 
would not sanction any diversities of use in the 
different churches ; and whatever may be said on 
the other side, eee is no question that this made 
for parochial unity. 

While he was always keenly interested in the 
work done by his curates, it must be admitted 
that he was far less sympathetic towards their 
natural desire for exercise. In these days, thanks 
mainly to the example and advice of the Bishop 
of London, it is a recognized custom for a 
clergyman to have at least half a day every week 
for sport of some kind, and many of us have 
felt the great boon of being able to throw off 
parochial cares for a few hours, and have found 
that we went back to our work all the better for a 
round of golf or a few sets of tennis. This my 
father frankly did not understand. He was never 
keen on games, and though he went once a year 
to the cricket carnival, which is so important a 
function in the Scarborough season, he took no 
interest whatever in the cricket, but only enjoyed 
the opportunity of meeting friends. And after 
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all it was more important that his colleagues, 
clerical and lay, should be assured of his 
interest in their work than in their games. 
In consequence he was always able to give ready 
hearing to any matter connected with the parish, 
however trivial it might seem. They felt that 
to him everything was worth while. He had the 
power of quickly detaching himself from what 
he was doing and attending to some new duty, 
which had perhaps interrupted the preparation of 
a sermon or other important work, and as quickly 
resuming it, even seeming fresher for the inter- 
ruption. The saying was true of him, ‘‘who wants 
me is the one I want.’ Little details were always 
attended to most carefully, while at the same time 
they were not allowed to throw out of perspective 
the wider view of the question. The right pro- 
portion was always kept. This naturally added 
considerably to his labours; for as Archdeacon 
Mackarness truly said of him, “A man who feels 
the importance of details feels more than others 
the pressure of constant work.” 

I must not, however, leave the impression that 
the Bishop was an autocrat. Whilst holding his 
own views strongly, he was always ready to hear 
the other side, and when mistaken, to acknowledge 
the fact. A church-worker gives an example of 
this. It was in the early days of the G.F.S., when 
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he was not very familiar with the details of the 
work. A candidate had committed a theft, and 
the case was discussed at the next committee, 
when he was in the chair. He took a serious view 
of the case, and carried a resolution dismissing the 
child from the society. At the close he asked the 
child’s associate whether she was much disappointed. 
She replied that she felt the principles of the society 
would have been better observed if the child had 
been sent to a training home. He at once called 
the meeting back, and asked that the resolution 
might be rescinded, and the matter left to head- 
quarters. In a few days’ time a letter was received 
endorsing the associate’s view. My father’s words 
to her were, “So you were right, and I was 
wrong, and I am as glad as you are that it was 
Son 

Though I have already made some reference to 
his preaching, yet it was so important a part of his 
work, and so wonderfully blessed of God, that I 
must treat it somewhat more fully before I go on 
with the record of his life. 

As to his theological views, he was in gene- 
ral agreement with Maurice, Kingsley, Stanley, 
Vaughan, Plumptre, Hort, Westcott, Lightfoot, 
and Tait. 

His sermons were most varied in character. 


He drew upon all parts of the Bible. The Old 
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Testament had for him the same attraction as for 
his friend Dean Stanley, whose Jewish Church he 
knew almost by heart. He loved, especially in 
later years, to take a psalm and give simple, direct 
lessons from it. The epistles of St. Paul were for 
him an inexhaustible mine, and sometimes by a 
course, sometimes by a single sermon, he would 
apply the great Apostle’s words to the problems of 
modern life. But, above all, it was the life and 
words of his Divine Master that inspired his teach- 
ing. There was no incident in that life, no miracle, 
no parable that he did not set before his people; and 
very specially on the great festivals he would deal 
with the doctrines enshrined in the day. One of 
his curates, the Rev. W. H. Rigg, says: 

I feel grateful that I went straight from being ordained 
to a parish where distinct emphasis was laid on the course 
of the Christian year in accordance with our Book of 
Common Prayer. The Vicar himself believed strongly 
in setting forth the lessons to be derived from the great 
subjects of the Incarnation, the Epiphany, the Passion and 
Crucifixion, the Resurrection, the Ascension, and the 
Sending of the Holy Spirit. 

As years passed on, he dwelt even more fre- 
quently with these great fundamental truths. | 
remember his saying to me towards the end of his 
life, ‘“‘ Every year I feel more and more the para- 
mount importance of the Atonement: I want to 
bring it into every sermon I preach.”’ 


» 
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While recognizing to the full the importance of 
dogma, he was essentially practical. I recall no 
sermon that had not some definite lesson for the 
daily life. How often do men feel that they have 
listened to very beautiful ideas, with which they 
are in full agreement, but that absolutely no effect 
has been made on them. He was so straight, so 
lucid, so definite, so happy in the use of illustra- 
tion, so forceful in application, that there could 
neither be any doubt as to his meaning, nor any 
failure to grasp the practical issue of the sermon. 

But I would rather let others tell of the impres- 
sion made on them by his preaching. 

The Rev. J. P. Whitney, Professor in Ecclesi- 
astical History in King’s College, London, who 
was Curate of Scarborough from 1888 to 1891, 
writes : 

In my first year at Scarborough I gave three lectures on 
the Evangelical, Tractarian, and Broad Church move- 
ments, and talking to me about them, the Bishop (Arch- 
deacon as he then was) spoke with much feeling of his 
great spiritual debt to F. D. Maurice. I gathered from 
what he said that Maurice’s influence had been a great 
factor in his life. And indeed the influence was easy to 
see from the way in which the Fatherhood of God was a 
great—perhaps the great feature—of the Bishop’s preaching 
at that time. In the same way I remember his speaking 
to me about the wrong conceptions of the Bible then 
current: he himself took Maurice’s broader view of the 
Bible and its inspiration, and so felt the danger of these 
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narrower views. Again, in place of using to children the 
language about sin and conversion better adapted to older 
people and hardened sinners, he preferred to dwell for 
them on the essential love and Fatherhood of God. He 
also spoke of his spiritual debt to Henry Blunt and some 
of the later Evangelicals—I mean those of the post-Simeon 
generation. But it did not seem to me that he had been 
as deeply influenced by them as by Maurice. 

There were two things about his preaching—and I 
shall always think him one of the really greatest and best 
preachers I have ever heard, even judging him as I do 
from some three years’ listening, and not merely hearing 
one or two great efforts. ‘The first was that, although 
preaching to the same congregation for many years, he 
always kept his freshness of thought, not slipping (as so 
many preachers do) into a groove. The second was his 
really marvellous power of delivering a written sermon as 
if it were extempore. Unless you saw the MS., you 
really could not tell which way he was preaching, and of 
course he used both ways freely. I have only heard one 
preacher (and that was on the other side of the Atlantic) 
who had this power to the same high degree. The 
Archdeacon told me that as a young preacher he always 
read a sermon over eight times before he preached it. 
He felt the importance of every detail connected with the 
delivery of the Divine message, and looked on every time 
of preaching as a great opportunity. The result of this 
was that his people could always depend upon his fresh- 
ness, vigour, and directness of speech : he never preached 
a slipshod or badly thought-out sermon, even when, from 
the physical point of view, he ought not to have been 
preaching at all. He was always interesting, and always 
effective. 
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A clergyman of the York diocese tells of his 
personal indebtedness : 


I shall never forget how, in a time of great spiritual 
struggle, a sermon of his on the collect for the eighth 
Sunday after Trinity came home to my heart with such 
power that it became as it were part of myself, and that 
collect has ever since been joined with my memory of him 
in my daily prayers. 


The following tribute is specially valuable as 
coming from a nonconformist minister in York : 


I was wont to hear him in the Minster, and much 
profited by listening to his earnest and evangelical dis- 
courses. I am sure his preaching and life were good leaven 
working out the will of our common Lord and Master— 
not only in the Established Church of England, but in 
other sections of the Church of Jesus Christ. 


The impression made by a sermon on St. Luke, 
preached to a great congregation of doctors on the 
occasion of the visit of the Medical Association to 
Scarborough, is shown by the following letter from 
Dr. Fletcher Horne of Barnsley: 


Allow me to acknowledge with much pleasure the 
receipt of your sermon “The Ideal Physician.” You 
grasped a great opportunity, and by the simple and touch- 
ing pathos of your words, we were raised to a new sense 
of the value and power of our office. 


But great as was the influence of his preaching, 
those who knew him intimately were still more 
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impressed by his home life. A friend writes to his 
daughter : 


You know the terrible grief he shared with you all 
when the home circle was broken by the call of Walter, 
the beloved elder son, to that other Home. Words seem 
utterly inadequate in commenting on the loss of one so 
specially gifted in mind and person, in character and spirit. 
You remember your father’s words at that time, speaking 
of your mother and himself, “We shall go softly all our 
years.” ‘Those words were absolutely fulfilled. Never 
unmindful of the dear ones around them, never unthankful 
for the rich gift of their love, there came nevertheless to 
them a hush and stillness, an abiding sorrow, a constant 
recollection that hallowed and uplifted both their lives, 
and made them, if possible, dearer to you all than ever. 


And in conclusion I give the memories of 
another who was permitted to see something of the 
home life both at Scarborough and at York for 
many a long year: 


They all seemed to have but one thought: how to 
lighten his labours, and to help on his work for God in 
the high position to which he was called and in the im- 
portant parish of which he had charge. ‘The dear mother 
was indeed a help meet for him, which few men in his 
positien have by their side: welcoming all those who 
came to the Vicarage or the Residence (and their numbers 
were very large) with that gentle kindness, so well known 
and so much appreciated. Then the daughters, how 
useful they were to him in the study, writing out his 
addresses, or arranging about the numerous engagements 
which he had to fulfil; and not less useful in the parish, 
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in the school and weekly classes, or visiting the sick in 
their own homes, bringing before the Bishop many cases 
which perhaps he would not otherwise have known. 
These things will not soon be forgotten by those who had 
the happiness of coming into the family circle and seeing 
all the members of it at their daily tasks. Archbishop 
Alexander (of Armagh) has some beautiful lines in one of 
his sermons (Verbum Crucis, p. 64), which describe an 
ideal home. They will give better than any other words 
an impression of the home life of the Bishop and _ his 
family. He asks, “‘ What are the associations of a Chris- 
tian home? ‘The sweet tempers; the mutually adjusted 
natures ; the steps that pace to the same round of daily 
duties ; the associated prayers; the hands raised for the 
same hallowed bread ; the eyes wet with the same sorrows 
or lit with the same joys; the hills ascended in company, 
and as life advances, touched with the same westering 
sun ; the spirits that gaze into the same grave, and the same 
golden spot in the distance. This is Christ’s home gift 
from the Cross to all true hearts which soar but never roam, 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home.” 

But I must return to the diaries. There is little 
to record of 1892 and the years immediately fol- 
lowing. In the summer of 1893 he had a bad attack 
of shingles, with a slow convalescence, and for 
a month he was unable to do public work of 
any kind. His highly strung nature made him 
shrink from suffering, and it is wonderful to. recall 
how mercifully, though a delicate man, he was 
spared through his life from physical pain. His 
sensitiveness in this respect made him intensely 
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sympathetic with those who were called to bear 
great suffering. 

On Sept. gth, 1896, a new development of 
parochial work was started, which was destined to 
be of the greatest value, and in which he took the 
deepest interest. The late Lady Sitwell, one of 
his greatest friends, placed at his disposal at a 
nominal rent the old Friends’ meeting-room and 
the adjoining house. He determined to make 
these premises a centre for mission and rescue 
work. Having secured the services of Mrs. Cam- 
pion, whose experience in London and Norwich 
gave her a position among the best mission 
workers, he installed her in the Mission House 
with the two-fold object of trying to save fallen 
women and to rescue those who were in moral 
danger from their evil surroundings. No one can 
estimate the value of the work done. Year by 
year numbers of boys and girls were sent to 
Dr. Barnardo’s and the Waifs and Strays’ Homes ; 
young women were placed in service; those who 
had been living in sin were persuaded to marry; 
and some at any rate of those whose lives were 
openly immoral were reclaimed. 

The police did all they could to help, and again 
and again brought women and children who were 
stranded, to the Mission House. Weekly meetings 


of the committee were held at the Vicarage, 
M 
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and my father invariably presided when he was. at 
home. Nor was his interest confined to committee 
meetings; he interviewed those who were to be. 
sent away to homes, and prayed with them, and 
gave them words of advice and encouragement; 
he visited the Mission House frequently, and 
sometimes went out late in the evening with the 
mission woman to visit the lower parts of the town. 
Mrs. Campion tells the following story: “I re- 
member on one occasion there was a lot of scream- 
ing in a low lodging-house, and a cry of murder. 
We went into the kitchen, where from ten to fifteen 
men and women of the criminal class were engaged 
ina free fight. The Bishop went into the midst, 
and raised his hand to speak. I shall never forget 
the sudden stop at the unexpected visit of a clergy- 
man in their midst at such a late hour. When we 
came out there was peace and quiet. From time 
to time he came to our cottage meetings in William 
Street. There would be as many as thirty-six 
people crowded into a small room, and the Bishop 
sat amongst them telling them simply the way of 
the Cross. How his heart was drawn out to the 
ill-treated and neglected children! I remember 
taking a little girl of four years to see him before 
she went away; and to show her love for him, 
because he was so kind to her, she promised to 
buy him some chocolates!” 
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Those who only know the show part of Scar- 
borough may perhaps wonder whether there was 
any need of this work in such a beautiful seaside 
town, but, as with the Russian villages prepared for 
the Empress Catherine’s triumphal progress, behind 
the fair exterior were many mean streets and squalid 
courts, most of which were in St. Mary’s Parish. 

The year 1897 was marked by two severe ill- 
nesses. In February he had an attack of whooping- 
cough, which lasted for three months. To make 
matters worse, he broke a rib in a fit of coughing. 
In spite of this he came to Scarborough in Holy 
Week and gave addresses. On Good Friday 
afternoon he came back from the service in great 
suffering, and went to bed. The doctors found 
that he had pleurisy, caused in all probability by 
the broken rib penetrating the pleura. He was in 
bed for some weeks, but on May 15th he was 
able to leave for Varese for his annual holiday, 
encouraged by a good report from his doctor. 

On June 17th he returned to England, and on 
the 22nd he managed to go to the Diamond Jubilee 
service outside St. Paul’s Cathedral, and we read in 
his diary : 

Doubtful if I was well enough to go. Started ill and 
depressed. Drove in Mr. Hewitt’s carriage with them, 


and from Pall Mall alone. All through the long route 
to St. Paul’s without difficulty: through crowded and 
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decorated streets. Archdeacon Sinclair’s to breakfast at 
8.30: met Archbishop Alexander and others—rested, 
robed, and attended service in St. Paul’s—solemn and quiet. 
Then in procession to steps at West End by 10.30—got 
seat in lowest row of Bishops, just above City Councillors, 
with gentlemen-at-arms standing below. Sat between 
two New Zealand Bishops—all in scarlet Convocation 
robes. Behind us were the representative Nonconformist 
ministers, including Salvation Army. At 11.15 procession 
began to arrive, and at 12.5 came the Queen, who passed 
quite close to us. Service impressive beyond words. ‘The 
Queen, her family, her Court, her Royal guests, her 
ministers, her army, her representatives throughout the 
Empire, her Bishops, her subjects, all offering the praise of 
Te Deum, the “old hundredth” and its doxology, all sing- 
ing hearty Amen to the prayer and thanksgiving, and all 
joining in the National Anthem. This, the most touching 
scene I ever witnessed, which drew tears from the least 
emotional, was the zenith of the splendid rejoicing 
throughout the world. With one voice it seemed to me 
the Empire sang “Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow.” 

After lunch at Sinclair’s, started walking through streets 
with heavy robe bag—walking till I could have dropped— 
found hansom in Chancery Lane—got back at 4, and 
went to bed, quite done for. 


On the following day he returned home, feeling 
very unwell. To his great regret, he was unable 
to preach at the great service held in the Parish 
Church in connection with the Jubilee. He be- 
came so ill that my mother, who was staying 
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with my brother in Ham, had to be sent for. For 
some days his condition was serious owing to 
internal trouble, which might, it was feared, 
necessitate an operation. There was much anxiety 
and sympathy throughout the town, and prayers 
were offered in the churches of the parish ; but on 
June 30th the unfavourable symptoms disappeared, 
and he made steady progress towards recovery. 

It was a special disappointment to him that he 
was prevented from attending the first session of 
the Lambeth Conference, but he followed with deep 
interest the reports of the proceedings. On July 
11th he preached his first sermon for five months, 
taking for his text Rom. viii. 18, “I reckon that 
the sufferings of this present world are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory which. shall be 
revealed in us.” On the 26th he left for London 
to attend the second session of the Lambeth Con- 
ference, and on August 3rd went to the great 
gathering of bishops at Glastonbury Abbey. He 
stayed at the Palace, Wells, with his friend the 
Bishop, and met there the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Mrs. Temple, the Bishop of London and 
Mrs. Creighton, the Bishop of Winchester and 
Mrs. Randall Davidson, Bishop Barry, and the 
Bishops of Stepney, Washington, and New York. 
That he had no ill effects from his two serious ill- 
nesses is shown by his letter in the Parish Magazine 
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at the beginning of the following year, “ That I 
am quite myself again, thank God, may be proved 
by my having preached since my convalescence 
sixty times in the parish.” 


CHAPTER IX 
LAST YEARS AT SCARBOROUGH 


Berore the first month of the year 1898 had ended, 
the Bishop experienced the greatest sorrow he had 
ever known—the death of his elder son, at the 
early age of 34. After nearly nine years of very 
hard work at St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, 
Walter Blunt had accepted the college living of 
Ham, near Richmond, Surrey. As I recall the 
variety of his interests at Kensington, and the 
energy he threw into them all, and remember that 
he was never really strong, I wonder how he sur- 
vived those eight years. It was an extraordinary 
case of the willing spirit compelling the body to do 
the work ; and it was only natural that reaction 
followed. He had serious illnesses at Ham— 
scarlet fever caught in the’ village, and influenza. 
At the beginning of 1898 he was planning a change 
abroad to complete his recovery to health, but a 
sudden attack of diphtheria laid him low. At first 
the accounts received at Scarborough were not 
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alarming, as the disease had not been diagnosed ; 
but early on the morning of Monday, January 
24th, my father heard a very grave account. He 
sums up the day in his diary : 


No words can express the anguish of this day. Beloved 
Walter, at 2.30, passed into Life to dwell with Him 
whom all his life he loved. Darling M. nursed him to 
the last. Telegram after telegram came to us at Scar- 
borough, and then at York, for we all left at 1.20 for 
London; and at King’s Cross we met Gray, who told us 
he had passed away. 

Jan. 27th. Funeral service at Ham. Memorial service 
at Scarborough. 

Jan. 29th. All returned to Scarborough—utterly done 
up in body, mind, and spirit. 


It is hard to describe my father’s grief at the loss 
of the dearly loved son, who was acknowledged to 
have a remarkable personality and brilliant gifts, and 
of whose career he had formed the highest hopes. 
Walter Blunt’s love for his family a Christmas 
letter written in 1895 will show: 


All best and deepest Christmas wishes. How it brings 
us together this season! how it makes us realize the bless- 
ing of fatherhood and sonhood! I go about to-day with a 
sort of proud joy to have you all at home, even though I 
can’t be with you. Dear father, we shall be thinking of 
each other all day. God send that each Christmas the 
meaning of this divine family life may come more and 
more home to me, and the joy and peace of the Great 
Brother and the Heavenly Father, which you first taught 
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me, may become something like a reality until we realize 
it together above. My heart is so full that I can hardly 
write ink words, but I send you all my devoted love. 


The text of the first sermon my father preached 
after this sorrow, the memory of which was always 
with him, was ‘Sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing,” 
and this was the motto of his life from that time. 
The father and son had very different natures and 
very different gifts, and they viewed some things 
from different points, but in the essentials of life 
and in the great doctrines of the Christian faith 
they were absolutely at one; and my father often 
used to say that while not a few of his friends 
regretted that their sons’ churchmanship had little 
in common with their own, he recognized with joy 
that his two sons held fast to the principles which 
he had taught them; and Walter Blunt, who had 
had difficulties which his father had been spared, 
bore witness to the influence which his father’s 
clear, unshaken faith had always had on his own 
spiritual life. 

The sympathy extended to my father was a true 
appreciation of the ties which linked our family 
together. Hundreds of letters reached him, and 
gave him real comfort. He, who had so often 
brought a message of consolation to the bereaved, 
received the same in his own sorrow. Yorkshire 
people are proverbially warm-hearted, and the 
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Scarborough folk showed their deep affection for the 
Vicar who had made himself so truly their friend. 
for so many years. He acknowledges this grate- 
fully in his magazine: ‘“‘ With the bereavement 
came so much sympathy and affection from my dear 
parishioners and hundreds of others that once more 
from my heart | thank you all, and all in my home 
circle thank you too.” 

We have a reflection of his thoughts at this sad 
time in two letters to Miss B., the first during 
her mother’s illness, the second after her death. 


“T know and feel all you are passing through. You are 
paying the sweet penalty for an affectionate nature. As 
we love, so we suffer as well as rejoice. Can you rest on 
the words, ‘ All things work together for good to them 
that love God’? You do, and your dear mother does. 
He is working for good in His sense of ‘good’; and what 
He does, though you know not now, you shall know here- 
after. [ry to commend her and yourself to Him. Try 
to rest in the consciousness of His perfect wisdom and 
love. Pray for a stronger faith, not in doctrines about 
God, but in God Himself, the infinite and unchanging 
Love, as seen in His Son: and, yearning for grace to be 
like Him, pray that, for both of you, this light affliction, 
and for a moment (really light in comparison with the 
weight of glory awaiting you), may prepare you both for 
that eternal glory. God bless you. I will pray for you.” 

“Our own irreparable loss links me to all who mourn. 
The comfort is the same in both cases. ‘The past, full of 
holy and blessed memories, a possession for ever—the 
present with a deep sense of something gone which casts 
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a shadow across everything here below, and yet, beyond 
and through the shadow, the bright light of the bliss in 
which God’s servant dwells—perhaps knowing and seeing 
us and our life, possibly praying for us, certainly one with 
us as we pray—and so we may be content and peaceful. 
And then the future full of hope, sure and certain, of 
reunion, to part no more. So that with these thoughts 
joy should exceed the sorrow, the eternal weight the light 
affliction for 2 moment. And therefore life must be more 
earnest and devoted, patience and suffering must have 
their perfect work, and God’s purpose be the better ful- 
filled in us; the will be better done, as it is by the 
beloved one in heaven.” 


A few weeks later he heard that I, his younger 
son, had been appointed to the living of Ham : 


April 30. Telegram announcing that Stanley is ap- 
pointed by Fellows of King’s College, Cambridge, to 
succeed his beloved Walter. May God give him wisdom, 
faith, humility! 

This news, though from one point of view good, 
involved him in some difficulty, as two others of his 
curates had just resigned. Raven Hart, on being 
appointed to the living of Snaith, and Newton 
Heelas, who wished on grounds of health to go to 
the South of England. He had therefore to find 
three new colleagues at the height of the Scar- 
borough season. 

In September of that same year he preached at 
Ham for the first time since his son’s death. 
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Dec. 11th. Went down to Ham, preached morning, 
“Took not at the things which are seen.” Evening,“’Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace.” Spoke of beloved Walter. 

His diary records for 1898, 2785 letters written, 
125 sermons preached, 17 lectures, 34 classes, and 
2844 candidates confirmed. Clearly then, in spite 
of his two serious illnesses of the preceding year, 
there was no falling off in his power of work. 

He was always keen on statistics, and delighted 
in keeping a full record and enumerating every- 
thing capable of enumeration; but the following 
letter written in his magazine at the beginning of 
the following year, 1899, shows that he was alive 
to the danger of over-estimating their value : 

The finest engine is useless without steam. It is living 
agents, not elaborate organization, which alone can do 
Christ’s work. It is, then, an increase of true spiritual 
power which we must all—whether clergy or laity—seek 
in prayer, in the sacrament, and in all other means of 
grace, or else the church in our parish may be fair only 
without, a clean “outside of the cup and platter.” Let 
us, then, while recording with thankfulness the outward 
prosperity of our parish work, and the long list of those 
who are helping in it, beware of this danger. God grant 
that the hidden spiritual work, which no statistics can 
tabulate, and which only He sees, may truly correspond 
with the outward work which men may see and approve. 

Early in 1899 his diary tells of another sorrow: 


Jan. 26, 1899. Beloved mother passed into the eternal 
life at 3.45 am. At 2.30 she repeated, “Oh! fora heart 
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to praise my God”—especially the verse, “A heart 
resigned, submissive, meek,” and said over and over again, 
‘Come quickly from above.” No pain at last, slumbered 
away. She is at peace, has joined dearest Walter and the 
rest in Paradise. 


She was laid to rest in the beautiful cemetery in 
Scarborough, the service being taken by her two 
grandsons, Arthur Blunt and myself. At the close 
my father pronounced the benediction. 

He sent the following notice to the local paper : 


Mrs. Blunt, who was ninety-six and a half when she 
died, retained all her faculties to the end. She well 
remembered the battle of Waterloo, and frequently spoke 
of George III.’s Jubilee in 1810, which she kept with her 
great-grandmother (whose portrait she always had beside 
her), the widow of a Hampshire squire, who was born 
either in the beginning of the reign of George I. or in the 
last years of Queen Anne. Mrs. Blunt used to speak of 
having visited, when a girl, Jane Austen, the novelist. 
She was fond of singing and sketching in days when these 
accomplishments were somewhat rare, and up to a very 
recent period used to sing and accompany herself on the 
piano. Her mind was always singularly clear and quick. 
She managed her affairs with ability, wrote a rapid and 
beautiful hand, was bright and cheerful in manner, always 
ready to welcome her friends, and loved to hear of the 
events of the present day even more than to talk of the 
past. She represented in a remarkable degree the quiet, 
unobtrusive, gentle side of Christian life and character. 
Singularly simple, sweet, humble, unworldly, and deeply 
religious, she was all through her long life an earnest and 
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devout Christian, and was a church-worker from very 
early days. One who has known her all his life can say 
with truth that he not only never saw her out of temper, 
but never heard from her lips a single unkind word. 


He also wrote to a friend : 


I saw her daily for- many years, whenever I was in 
Scarborough, so a great bit has gone out of my life. 


But he did not allow his sorrow, great as it was, 
to interfere with his work in the Parish or the 
Diocese. A great scheme for the improvement of 
the chancel of the Parish Church was carried out 
at a cost of £1200, the funds being provided out 
of the endowment for the fabric. The improve- 
ment is thus described in the Parish Magazine : 


Most of you will recollect the old chancel, very narrow 
and cramped, its low level, its plain floor, its common deal 
desks, seats, and screens, the white pulpit making by 
contrast the beautiful tinted stone in the church look 
dingy and dirty, the organ on the south side of the 
sanctuary entirely blocking the light, and the small ill- 
contrived sanctuary, with its uneven floor—all this has 
been altered, the level of the chancel has been raised, the 
chancel itself considerably widened, oak desks and seats, 
and the most elaborate and beautiful screens, with light 
and lofty canopies over the clergy stalls, have replaced the 
old ones. An exquisitely wrought-iron palisade and pulpit 
have been put up in commemoration of the Diamond 
Jubilee. “The sanctuary has been enclosed with oak 
screens, and the organ has been moved to the north side. 
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In August, 1900, the Lord Mayor of London 
visited Scarborough to open St. Nicholas Gardens 
and the new municipal offices. The Bishop said, in 
replying to the toast of the “ Archbishop, Clergy, 
and Ministers,” that he always accepted the toast 
not as a compliment to individuals, but as an ex- 
pression of the gratitude of Englishmen for the 
work done by the Christian Church. It would be 
idle to ignore the differences which divided the 
various sects of the Christian Church, but he had 
always maintained that the whole of their differ- 
ences put together were as nothing compared with 
the great principles on which they were agreed. 

The latter part of that year gave him one great 
joy and one great sorrow. On October 18th, St. 
Luke’s Day, he took my wedding, delivering a 
most beautiful address. Less than two months after 
he was at Chester-le-Street for the funeral of his 
younger brother William, who had died after years 
of suffering and weakness, borne with true Christian 
submission. 

The year closed with a midnight service at the 
old Parish Church—the first of the kind held 
within its walls, though it had stood for 850 years. 

The years 1901 and 1902 have little of special 
importance. There were impressive services at 
the Parish Church in connection with the death of 
Queen Victoria, the Coronation of King Edward, 
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and the termination of the Boer War. At all of 
these my father preached, and his sermons, as on 
other occasions of national importance, were dis- 
tinguished by his emphasis on the significance of 
the events, and the special lessons to be learned 
from them. In 1902 he attended for the first time 
as a bishop a debate in the House of Lords. The 
present Bishop of Worcester, then Bishop Suffragan 
of Southwark, had obtained from the Lord Great 
Chamberlain’s Office a ruling that bishops suffragan 
were entitled to sit on the steps of the Throne 
during debates, and my father availed himself of 
the privilege whenever possible. This right served 
him well on the occasion of the attack on Lord 
Milner’s administration in South Africa, when the 
House was crowded, and he heard the series of 
brilliant speeches, followed by an overwhelming 
vote, in defence of one whom he had known from 
boyhood. : 

He took advantage of the opportunity afforded 
him at, the annual Parochial Soirée of 1904, to 
make a strong speech on two evils which he con- 
sidered to be on the increase, about which 
he had been for some time much concerned— 
the desecration of the Lord’s Day, and betting 
and gambling. With regard to the former, 
he had made constant protests against attempts 
to secularize the Sunday. He had with other 
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clergy and ministers of the town memorialized 
the directors of the Spa, begging them not 
to proceed with the proposal to have musical 
performances on Sunday evenings, which would 
be “another step in the direction of that 
secularization of the Sunday which we conscien- 
tiously believe to be detrimental to the interests of 
the community”; and had with others been suc- 
cessful in preventing the throwing open of the 
Scarborough Museum on Sundays for the purposes 
of a series of lectures on natural history. The 
increase of betting and gambling troubled him 
much. He preached on the subject more than 
once, and read papers at all sorts of gatherings. 
He was also deeply interested in the work of the 
Anti-Gambling League, and supported its speakers 
on many occasions, forming one of the influential 
deputation which waited on the Home Secretary in 
June, 1906, to. urge the Government to take action 
in the matter. He felt so strongly the greatness 
of this temptation among the young that for some 
years he never failed to give a warning to the 
candidates at every confirmation. 

On June 30th, 1904, my father resigned his 
rural deanery, which he had held for 333 years. 
The question had been mooted when he was giving 
up the archdeaconry, but at the Archbishop’s request 
the resignation was postponed. On his retirement 
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he received a valuable gift of theological books 
from the Chapter, as a testimony of their regard 
and appreciation. 

Early in the year 1905 came the great change in 
my father’s life: that departure from Scarborough 
which he had long believed was inevitable. Though 
his health was wonderful, it was evident that the 
burden of his great parish would soon be more 
than he could bear. A year or two before, 
the Archbishop had sounded him about Moor 
Monkton, near York; but he had been com- 
pelled to decline it, as it was a village of only 
300 people. But now he received from the 
Lord Chancellor the offer of the really suitable 
living of Hessle, a town five miles from Hull, 
with a population of 5400, and a splendid old 
church. Historically the place was most interest- 
ing. It is mentioned in Domesday Book, and 
from the 13th to the 16th centuries its vicar was 
Vicar of Hessle-cum-Hull, the latter being at that 
time an insignificant seaport, whereas the former 
was an important ecclesiastical centre. Though 
the income was not as good as at Scarborough, it 
was at any rate such as he could accept. Its near- 
ness to Hull, from which he took his title, 
moreover, was a most important consideration, as 
he would be able to take a much greater part in 
the life of the biggest city in his episcopal district 
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than he had hitherto been able to do. However 
painful it might be to him to leave Scarborough, 
he had no difficulty in coming to a decision, and 
he at once accepted the offer. 

Then came the sorrowful task of making known 
to his people that he must cease to be their vicar. 
He wrote a letter announcing his resignation, and 
had it sent to all his church workers, and others 
with whom he was connected, just before the official 
notice appeared in the newspapers. After giving 
his reasons for the step he was taking, he added: 


To tear myself away and drag up the roots that have 
struck so deeply, to leave my beloved home—the scene of 
my joys and sorrows—and the parish I love so intensely, 
where I have spent the greater part of my life, and nearly 
the whole of my ministerial career, is to me and my dear 
wife and daughters a very real sorrow, but we have con- 
stantly prayed that God’s never-failing providence might 
give us what is profitable for us, and I firmly believe that 
this is quite directly His providing. And now, my dear 
friends and colleagues, I offer my most sincere thanks for 
your sympathy and co-operation, and for all your goodness 
to me. I can recall no differences between us, for we 
have always had most friendly relations together, and for 
all this I thank not only you but God. I am painfully 
conscious of countless failings and imperfections, but 
I think I may truly say that, by God’s grace, I have 
tried to do my best during these forty years, and in the 
doing of it I have been helped by numerous friends, very 
many of whom belong to a generation that has passed. 
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From letters speaking of his work in Scar- 
borough I may make a few extracts, choosing 
different types of people as an indication of the 
widespread feeling. 

A lady church worker writes: 


Our home has had its joys—its weddings, at which he 
officiated—and its many and deep sorrows and bereave- 
ments, its sick and dying beds—father, mother, sisters, 
each in turn tended,. uplifted, comforted, committed ; 
bereaved ones helped, cheered, and strengthened. Can 
any one know as we know what our dear, faithful friend 
and father in God could be and was, alike in joy and 
sorrow? My mind goes back with boundless gratitude 
to that illness of mine, now nine years ago, when he was 
with me every day for a month praying with and cheering 
me. I recall, too, a time, now long ago, of exceeding 
anguish, when life seemed poisoned at its fount, when his 
guidance, his prayers, and his gentle patience were most 
precious. Can we ever forget that loving act towards 
our motherless nephew in holding a special confirmation 


for him during his holidays? 


A church layman says: 


You have become so much an integral part and parcel of 
Scarborough that it will be difficult to realize the place 
without you, and I can assure you that there will be many 
sad hearts when the time comes for your departure, and 
we realize fully that a great man has gone from us. You 
have fought the good fight, you have spent yourself for 
the good of your fellows, you have earned our hearts’ 
affection, 
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A leader of Nonconformity in Scarborough pays 
the following tribute: 


If I did not know your natural inclinations as well as I 
do, I should be tempted to say that you were about to 
take off your shoes and put your slippers on. You are a 
born worker, and therefore can never be an indolent or 
idleman. Your residence here has been a great advantage 
to the town in many ways. You have served your 
Church faithfully and done much by virtue of your office 
to bring many into friendly relationship who, but for your 
good judgment, would have stood apart. As you remind 
me, we have not always seen eye to eye on questions of 
polity, but I do not recall any occasion when I have felt 
that our differences were more than conclusions arrived at 
from different standpoints. I am sure that they have on 
both sides been quite apart from personal considerations. 


One who had become an earnest church worker 
gives his personal testimony : 

When I think that under God you were entirely the 
means of my being brought to do anything in His service, 
you may understand with what regret I think of separa- 
tion. Your sympathy, help, and kindness, too, during 
my illness can never be forgotten, and I feel how little I 
have been able to do to show you any return, and your 
undeserved thanks only make me feel this the more. 

I have spoken much of my father’s spheres of 
activity in Scarborough, but there still remain one 
or two to which reference must be made. 

He was for many years chaplain of the 2nd Vol. 
Batt. Princess of Wales’ Own Yorkshire Regiment, 
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for which he received the Volunteer decoration. 
Whenever possible he went with them to camp, 
though it must be admitted that he was not by 
nature fitted to be a dweller in tents, preferring 
‘the house of a friend or a neighbouring hotel. 
Some who heard them have not forgotten the 
three-minutes’ addresses which he used to give to 
the men at the morning prayers. 

In the Diocesan Seaside Clergy House he took 
a very great interest. He was the real founder of 
the house, and paid many visits to those who 
availed themselves of this opportunity of a visit to 
the seaside. There was a standing invitation to all 
to come to the Wednesday afternoon “at homes” 
at the Vicarage, and my father enjoyed many chats 
with his brethren at these gatherings. 

His work in connection with Cambridge Uni- 
versity Extension is best described by the secretary, 
Miss Alice Thompson, who was associated with 
him for many years: 

The Bishop taught me everything—explained the con- 
duct of committees, all business details, and, far more, 
inculcated the principles of restraint, enthusiasm, and 
judgment, which all public work demands. His own 
addresses were some of the most inspiring the Society has 
to record, and the readiest hospitality was ever accorded 
at the Vicarage to lecturers and distinguished visitors. A 
word must be said of the power of the Bishop in working 
with people of the most diverse views. He often said that 
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he looked for the points of agreement rather than of 
difference, and surely this, added to the keenest imaginative 
sympathy, but never separated from the most definite 
personal views, forms one of the secrets of his influence, 
and of the respect and affection with which even his 
opponents regarded him, while it affords one among the 
countless reasons for the deep and lasting love felt by his 
friends and by those who had the privilege of working 
with him. 


No one could give a better appreciation of his 
public work than the Rev. F. G. Stapleton, who 
had been his curate for seven years, and who, as 
Vicar of Seamer, a village just outside the town, 
had been, and still is, deeply interested in Scar- 
borough affairs : 


He had necessarily to take a very prominent part in all 
meetings connected with the social, intellectual, and moral 
welfare of the town and parish. ‘This naturally brought 
him into contact with men of all conditions and opinions 
who might be present at these gatherings, and in no sphere 
of his busy life were his tact and ability more conspicuous 
than in conducting them. He was gifted with a singularly 
lucid and agreeable way of stating the pros and cons in 
any course of action that might be proposed, and showed 
the utmost fairness in dealing with the arguments of those 
with whom he did not agree, and also great moderation in 
stating his own views. ‘This placed him in sympathy 
with both sides, and enabled him to feel his way with 
unerring instinct, so as to weaken party spirit, and lead 
those present to unite in some definite and practical result. 
Gifted with a readiness of speech which never was at a 
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loss for a word to express his meaning, it was always a 
pleasure to listen to him; and although he rarely indulged 
in lofty flights of oratory, yet the standard of any set 
speech he might deliver was always high, and showed to 
those who understood him that he was seeking to raise the 
matter under discussion to a higher level. Pressed upon 
as he was, not only by parochial and diocesan work, but 
also by a large and exacting personal correspondence, the 
knowledge which he possessed or acquired of the subjects 
under discussion was always a source of surprise and 
admiration, As a chairman he was able to repress the 
unruly—to seize any point of value which might be 
indifferently presented through nervousness or lack of 
education, and give it its true weight—to keep the 
meeting from wandering away from its declared object, 
and to have its proceedings carefully conducted according 
to recognized rules. 


The announcement of his resignation was made 
when he was in residence in York, and he was glad 
to be away from Scarborough at the time: for he 
would have found it impossible to make a state- 
ment from the pulpit, nor would it have been easy 
to talk about it to those to whom his departure 
meant so much. His term of residence went all 
too quickly. He was busy as always at York in 
Lent in giving addresses, preaching in the Minster 
and the city churches, and taking confirmations. 
On Easter Eve he returned to Scarborough for the 
festival, and on that very day the first presentation 
in connection with his departure was made, to be 
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followed by many others. Easter Day was full of 
happiness, tinged with the feeling of sorrow that it 
was the last he would spend in Scarborough. He 
preached at the Parish Church in the morning on 
“Christ the Giver of Life,” and in the evening at 
Christ. Church on “ Christ the Giver of Gladness.” 
His residence in York finished on May 3rd, on 
which day he went with my mother and his whole 
family to Scarborough to say good-bye to his 
people. As it was impossible to issue individual 
Invitations, a notice was put in the local papers and 
in the Parish Magazine, bidding all and sundry 
to an ““At Home” at the Old Town Hall on 
May 4th. The gathering was representative of 
all classes in the town. No speeches were made, 
but he shook hands with all as they left the room. 
On the following day he left for a holiday in the 
- south of England. 

He was back again in Scarborough on June 15th 
to receive a testimonial from the town. This took 
the form of a cheque for £751 10s. 10d. and a 
large two-handled silver cup, with the following 
inscription, ‘‘ Presented, together with a purse, to 
the Right Rev. Richard Frederick Lefevre Blunt, 
D.D., Bishop Suffragan of Hull, by his fellow- 
townsmen and friends as a token of their apprecia- 
tion of his services to the public while Vicar of 
Scarborough for over 40 years, 1864-1905.” 
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There was a remarkable gathering at the Old 
Town Hall when the public presentation took 
place. The Mayor (Councillor Morgan) took the 
chair, and with him on the platform were repre- 
sentatives of the different public bodies with which 
the Bishop had been associated. Speeches were 
delivered by the Rev. A. J. Shields and Mr. 
Beeforth, representing the Church of England ; 
the Very Rev. Canon Dolan, of St. Peter’s Roman 
Catholic Church ; and the Rev. F. Hall, minister 
of the Bar Congregational Church, in addition to 
the Mayor, who made the presentation. All paid 
their tribute to the work he had done and the 
influence for good he had exercised, and more than 
one speaker made special allusion to the way in 
which Mrs. Blunt and his daughters had supported 
and seconded him. My father confessed in his 
acknowledgment that he had never found so great 
difficulty in making a speech. He expressed his 
gratitude not only for the gift he had received, 
but for all the courtesy, kindness, and sympathy 
shown to him from all sections of the community, 
alike in times of joy and of sorrow. It was a 
matter of deep thankfulness to him that he had 
been spared to be vicar longer than any one since 
the time of Richard I., except Parson Kirk, who 
was vicar for 45 years. When he came, one who 
afterwards became a dear, kind friend said, ‘ Poor 
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young gentleman, we shall not have you very much 
longer.” He was only 30 at that time, and looked 
delicate. There had been many changes since 
then ; but as far as time and strength had allowed 
him, he had taken a part in everything connected 
with the welfare of the town. He thought it was 
the duty of every one occupying such a public 
position to do so. He was quite clear that God’s 
providence had guided him in the tremendous step 
he had taken. It was the right thing to think first 
of the work and then of oneself. He was leaving 
Scarborough in perfect health and _ strength— 
indeed he was as well as ever he had been; but 
still he could not expect that for long, and, there- 
fore, he had thought it right to yield the tremen- 
dous responsibility of Scarborough to younger 
hands. The wrench had been a terrible one— 
- more than he could ever explain—and not less 
terrible to his dear wife and daughters. He was 
more conscious of his imperfections and failures 
than of his successes ; but if God had forgiven the 
one, he hoped that God would bless the other. 
His prayer was that Scarborough, which had been | 
deservedly entitled the “Queen of Watering- 
places,’ and which nature had so abundantly 
blessed, would also be a queen of watering-places 
in regard to its intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
character. 
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Just over a week later he heard that the Arch- 
bishop had offered the living to the Rev. T. E. 
Lindsay, who had been for some years the hard- 
working Vicar of St. Paul’s, Middlesborough, and 
who in due course became Archdeacon of Cleve- 
land. 

I may close this chapter with an extract from a 
letter written a few months later to my father by 
his successor :. 


I fully appreciate what you say about one sowing and 
another reaping. I have proved it before in other places, 
and the ready response to work in Scarborough I take to 
mean that other men have laboured, and we are entering 
into the fruit of their labours, Especially I feel this in the 
very pleasant relations between myself and the people. 
They have been well taught, and rightly, to appreciate all 
that you did and were to them as their vicar. 


CHAPTER X 
A CHAPTER ON TRAVEL 


A CHAPTER must be devoted to travel. Everyone 
has his own ideas about a holiday, and my father’s 
were very strong. His ideal holiday must have 
three elements. There must be an opportunity 
for more physical exercise than was possible in his 
busy clerical life. Then there must be real rest, 
and as years went on, this desire for rest became 
naturally far stronger than that for exercise. But 
_no holiday could be perfect which did not provide 
some stimulus for the mind. He was not one of 
those who could contentedly spend a few weeks in 
a quiet country spot, doing nothing but walk and 
meditate, eat, drink, and sleep. He must go to 
cities with famous churches, picture galleries, 
museums, palaces, which could give a new current 
to his thoughts. 

While in early days he went to all parts of 
Europe, his holidays in later life were almost 
entirely spent in Italy. He would make first for 
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some quiet spot, usually on the Italian Lakes, 
resting after months of hard work, and quite 
content to take his fill of the beauty of nature ; 
sketching anything that specially attracted him, 
and enjoying the society of fellow-travellers. But 
after a little time the cities drew him irresistibly— 
Venice, Milan, Florence, Naples, Rome. These 
were his real love. ‘The natural beauties of the 
Italian Lakes were readily exchanged for the 
homes of architecture, painting, and history. He 
could never exhaust their delights. The fact that 
he had visited them over and over again enhanced 
rather than diminished the joy. 

He loved the churches and public buildings 
well, but perhaps he loved the pictures best of all. 
The Italian masters wove their spells round him. 
Of modern art he had but little appreciation ; for 
French painters he cared nothing; the great 
Dutchmen and Spaniards had no real message for 
him ; even the Flemish Van Eyck and Memling 
yielded pride of place to the Italians (though he 
loved the former’s “Adoration of the Lamb,” 
which he often quoted in an All Saints’ Day 
sermon). He had been from early days a great, 
though not a blind, admirer of Ruskin, and had 
caught the infection of his enthusiasm. In one of 
the great galleries of Florence time would be 
forgotten as he passed from room to room 
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absorbed in admiration of his favourite pictures. 
Nor was his enjoyment selfish ; he delighted to 
show his travelling companions through a gallery 
and expatiate on its glories, and fill them with 
something of his own joy. The following descrip- 
tion of Raphael’s “Transfiguration” (one of his 
favourite pictures) illustrates this love: ‘“ The 
lower part is inferior, by Guilio Romano; the 
upper part surpasses in loveliness and softness and 
colour all I expected, and this adds a thousandfold 
to all the many thoughts with which I have always 
associated this greatest picture in the world. The 
face of the Lord is the point d’appui, and that 
cannot be expressed. I cannot quite understand 
it, and so I wonder yet more, but I think I can 
remember it.” [A beautiful copy of this picture 
was given to him by Mr. Hebblethwaite’s daughters 
in remembrance of their father, a generous friend 
and benefactor to the parish of Scarborough. ] 

But if painting came first, archeology and 
architecture made their definite appeal to him. 
He loved the stateliness and richness of the great 
cathedrals and churches; he loved the catacombs 
with their pathetic interest ; he loved the splendid 
Roman remains telling of a departed civilization. 
This love and reverence for the past he showed 
when, after he had resigned the living of Scar- 
borough, he fitted up the Parvise as a little 
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museum of interesting things connected with the 
old Parish Church. 

And he found in his holidays a great opportunity 
for reading. In his busy parochial life he had little 
time for more than newspapers and magazines, 
apart from the study necessary for work; but he 
knew that on his holidays, in the long journeys or 
in the gardens by the lake side, he would have 
splendid opportunities. The list of books to be 
taken was most carefully considered ; one or two 
theological works, a commentary on an epistle, a 
biography, a book of poetry, and a work of fiction 
pressed upon him by his family. Before he came 
back he would have read the serious books care- 
fully, have studied the epistle with his travelling 
companions, and have played with the novel. 
He was a poor reader of fiction, and a stern critic, 
quick to condemn an improbable situation, a 
tedious conversation, or a character psychologically 
inaccurate. 

So his holidays were a happy part of his life. 
If it is true that only he who knows how to work 
knows how to rest, it was natural that such a born 
worker as my father should be a great lover of a 
holiday. 

It would be impossible to give details of his 
many foreign tours. All I can do is to tell of 
some of the most interesting jottings from the 
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diaries which he kept with unfailing regularity, 
and in which he describes graphically all he saw. 
If more space is given here to the earlier than to 
the later trips, it is because the former deal with 
many things which have passed away, and which 
therefore possess more interest for the general 
reader than more modern customs and events. 

His first holiday abroad seems to have been 
when he was eighteen. 


August, 1851. This fine month saw us leave Albion’s 
shores and steam through the jaws and mouth of Father 
Thames, across the Channel to the broad lands and fair 
fields of Flanders—Bruges our destination ; the Hotel de la 
Fleur de Blé our domicilium ; neh through West 
and East Flanders, Hainault, etc., our delight; ramblings 
through old churches, monasteries, cathedrals our enjoy- 
ment; examination of picture galleries and their contents 
our study; an auspicious sky our daily contemplation ; 
two long sea voyages our abhorrent ordeals; a very de- 
lightful holiday our fund for future thankfulness and 
recollection. 


_ Four years later he was at Boulogne, when 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert were met by 
Napoleon III. 


I had the audacity to walk through crowds of men in 
uniform, the only Englishman in plain clothes, and stood 
alone with them close to the gangway along which the 
Emperor passed bowing to the Queen, then taking her 
hand, after which the Queen presented to him her cheek, 


which he kissed. I went to Paris by the next train, and 
Q 
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saw them go to the Opera in state; was present at Ver- 
sailles on the Saturday evening when the Grandes Eaux 
played; stood for hours in the crowd, and got back by train 
about I a.m.; went to the Embassy Church in the Rue 
d’Aguesseau in the morning and heard the chaplain 
preach on the visit of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon. 


His honeymoon in 1861 was spent in a long 
tour in France, Italy, Germany, and Switzerland, 
visiting many of the great towns. As he had 
received a handsome cheque from his brother-in- 
law, and as he fully expected he would never go 
abroad again, he made the fullest use of his oppor- 
tunity. The following year, however, he and his 
wife were abroad again, for we read in his diary: 


Left for Switzerland in a cab with one small portman- 
teau, one hand-bag, valise of books slung round my neck, 
waterproof, two shawls, and two umbrellas ! 


He had been for a walking tour in Switzerland 
with Mr. George Bodley and his brother in 1860, 
and he went again with his own brother Arthur in 
1864, when they were joined by Dr. and Mrs. 
Hort. It was during this visit that he climbed 
the Cima di Jazzi, starting at 3.45 a.m., seeing a 
glorious sunrise over the Monte Rosa range, and 
he records with admiration the courage displayed 
by Mrs. Hort, who sprained her ancle early in the 
day, but, notwithstanding, managed the climb with 
the help of a guide, 
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“The day,” he says, “ended happily. We were not 
sorry to reach the Riffel with frightful appetites at 5.26, 
having been about 14 hours all but 20 minutes. My leg 
was stiff, Mrs. H.’s ancle ditto, H. all right. Had a table 
d’héte to ourselves, and swept off course after course 
together with Beaujolais and limonade gazeuse ad libitum.” 


He visited Eastern Spain in 1869, staying with 
his friend Rev. H. Housman, who was chaplain at 
Barcelona. His letter gives a long description of 
his ascent of Montserrat. 


Well, I have been to the Mons Sacer of Spain and seen 
it, and slept there and returned to-day. It is made of 
what is vulgarly called pudding stones, and these are piled 
up in blocks, hundreds of feet high, till the top, which has 
thousands of summits, is just like a saw—‘“ Mons Serratus,”’ 
as the Romans called it. It looks like a forest of Cyclo- 
pean ninepins with precipitous sides and deep crevices. 
The whole history of the convent is the history of the 
miraculous image of the Virgin it contains, which was, 
tradition says, made by St. Luke, and brought to Spain 
in A.D. 50 by St. Peter. After many vicissitudes, it now 
stands over the high altar, where, shortly after our arrival 
at the convent, we had the privilege of beholding it; 
though we could only reach it by going round the back of 
the chapel through corridors and sacristies lined with votive 
offerings, including some magnificent jewels, from pilgrims 
who had been healed by the Virgin of the Image. The 
approach to the sacred image reminded one of the ap- 
proaches to the Delphic oracle and other such pagan 
shrines. The sacred image was, as usual, ugly and not 
at all attractive to an aesthetic worshipper, or suggestive 
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of high thoughts, but I think all the sacred images in the 
world have been ugly, and only claimed veneration on the 
ground that they fell down from Jupiter or had some 
other divine origin. So this, like the Madonna at Chartres, 
is a big doll, jet black ; on her head is a gorgeous crown, 
from which issue a very large number of silver rays that 
look at a distance like swords; she carries in her right 
hand an orb, out of which a lily in flower grows (the gilt 
on the orb on one side was worn by the kisses of the faith- 
ful), while with the other hand she supports the black 
child, who is very much like her and crowned also, but 
without the nimbus. There are a hundred stories about 
the image, but one point of interest to everyone must be 
that Ignatius Loyola dedicated himself.to the Virgin before 
this very image, so the convent is the cradle of Jesuitism, 
which has survived the glory of the now decrepit monas- 
tery which gave it birth. In the afternoon we went down 
to the cave of the Virgin where the image so long rested. 
A new Moorish-looking chapel covers the spot, with the 
text which defends the glory of the image carried round 
the cupola, ‘‘ Nigra sum sed formosa,” “I am black but 
comely ” (Canticles). 


After describing St. Jerome’s cell and others on 
the mountain side, he concludes: 


Altogether, the mountain with its strange fantastic 
formation, the history of its convent, its church, its sacred 
image, and these cells scattered along its crags, each with 
its history, and all with a touch of romance which appeals 
even to the most Protestant visitor, is perhaps the most 
interesting place I have ever visited. It is the Athos, the 
Mount Carmel of the Peninsula, and well worth the visit 
I have tried to describe. 
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A few days later he writes: 


I happened in the evening to see the Host carried in 
state to a dying person. It passed in a stately pair-horse 
carriage with priests inside chanting, acolytes in scarlet in 
front with torches, and “Suisse” behind with his tinkling 
bell. It was very touching to see everyone in the crowded 
Rambla kneel down in the midst of the gaiety and 
laughter. I have seen it elsewhere, but never in so 
striking a manner. ‘The other night, during the perform- 
ance of the Opera the bell was suddenly heard, the 
orchestra stopped, the whole assembly rose—actors and 
actresses on the stage, and the audience in their boxes and 
the pit, knelt as the Host passed the door outside. They 
call the Host “ His Majesty the King of Kings,” and pay 
the same respect as to the King. If the King or Queen 
meet the Host they get down from their carriage and give 
it up to the priest and his sacred burden. But there is 
a reaction against this. 


The following description of a visit to the 
prison at Barcelona may be found interesting : 


We spent a long time in the prison, and saw it 
thoroughly. It was like our prisons before Howard’s days. 
Some 700 were walking about and talking in the great yard, 
playing dominoes, smoking, playing tennis and racquets ; in 
fact, contaminating one another as much as they liked. 
They were of all sorts—brigands, murderers, thieves, 
burglars, etc.; nearly all wore big chains, as we saw them 
in Italy, but not so heavy, fastening the ancle to the waist. 
Those who had “deserved well”? were corporals and 
sergeants over the others. Breach of discipline is punished 
by heavier chains, or when very bad by confinement. We 
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saw one case—a prisoner inchains for three daysin adark cell, 
but not quite so pitch dark as ours, also not so lonely, as he 
could hear the noise outside ; ours are always oppressively 
silent as well as dark and solitary. In the dormitories the 
hammocks touched one another, 200 or 300 in each, 
with balconies fitted with them; and in this climate, with 
those men, the heat and malaria must be something per- 
fectly frightful. However, like the eels, they get used to 
it, I suppose, as one man has been there fifty-four years ! 
Their principle evidently is that of long sentences, to keep 
them out of mischief, rather than punishment with a view 
to deter others, or correction and discipline to reform the 
prisoners themselves. [he Republican commandant has 
just introduced music, and the band played very vigorously 
in our honour in a sublime and sad irony the hymn he 
bade them play “to Liberty”! but they did it with good 
will, as though they still rejoiced in the idea, and hoped it 
might some day be realized. ‘The fellows brought us 
some things to buy, knitted stockings, and fancy ones for 
ladies (curious amusement for them!), and cigar cases 
cleverly made in coloured straw, of which I bought one. 
Thus they get little luxuries of tobacco, etc. On the 
whole they looked much such a set of ruffians as I have 
seen in Milbank or Newgate, and my only wonder is that 
they do not get up an émeute, for they scarcely seemed to 
have half a dozen warders. The commandant said it was 
impossible, because the officials knew everything they 
could plan. Iam sure in England it would be otherwise, 
and neither officers nor even the chaplain would be safe. 
On the whole I was much interested. 


My father always recalled with the greatest 
pleasure his visit to Russia in 1873, the only time 
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he was there. It formed the subject of a lecture 
he frequently gave in later years, in which he spoke 
much of the Russo-Greek Church. The following 
letter to his son gives some of his experiences in 
Moscow : 


Here I am in the old Muscovite capital, which is more 
Eastern than Western in its features. Everything is new 
to me, because unlike anything I have seen elsewhere— 
cathedrals, churches, bazaars, dresses, language, “style,” 
alphabet, religious customs, all strange! This morning I 
have seen the great Persian Shah enter in state and pass 
through the Kremlin. I stood about in the squares and 
churches for two and a half hours. The crowd was quiet, 
orderly, and patient : at last came the first Shah that ever 
entered Europe—never before had he ridden in a carriage 
(there are none in Persia), and they say he has with him 
superb diamonds worth 40,000,000 roubles (1 rouble= 
2s. 8d.), three wives, forty princes, and two executioners. 
I saw diamonds and princes, but not wives and executioners. 
He rode in a carriage drawn by six white horses, quite 
alone. We all cheered, but he who is thought, and thinks 
himself to be a divinity, heeded not, but only put on as he 
passed me a double eye-glass, and looked over my head at 
the golden minarets of the Kremlin. He is young, dark, 
rather handsome, with long moustache, dressed in plain 
tight-fitting coat, with little stars of large diamonds on his 
breast and some in his tall black Persian hat. His suite 
of forty princes (I counted them) followed in carriages ; 
they were in gorgeous uniforms, and arrayed with orders 
and ribands. ‘The servants came after in droshkies; there 
was no escort or body-guard. I hope to see the entry 
into St. Petersburg in the imperial gilt carriages. “The 
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Czar is to stand before his throne to receive him, so our 
ambassador told me, because the Shah thinks himself the 
greatest man on the face of the earth, and the Czar wishes 
to show him he is mot. ‘To-night I return to St. Peters- 
burg. It is freezing there, and the Neva is again covered 
with ice. 

I am travelling with the Bishop of Moray, Ross, and 
Caithness (the Primus or Archbishop of Scotland) and so 
I have seen everything and everybody very well. I will 
tell you all about it on my return, and all about the 
Russian Greek Church, and the bishops, archimandrites, 
popes, and monks, with whom I have talked and drunk 
tea. No, I have refused tea, because it keeps me awake. 
The Bishop of Moscow and the Archimandrite of Troitske 
Monastery kissed my bishop and xot me ! 


But it was Italy he loved, and to Italy that he 
went over and over again. It was Rome which 
attracted him most. His first visit was in April, 
1871, in company with Dr. Perowne (afterwards 
Bishop of Worcester), and he writes in his diary : 


First impression of Rome simply bewildering ; impos- 
sible to classify or describe one’s thoughts and emotions ; 
only longed to have had some time to read and prepare. 
After breakfast we turned out into the Corso, and to the 
bankers, and thence to Monsignor Nardi, the Pope’s right 
hand and a tremendous ultramontane. We spent three- 
quarters of an hour with him, perfectly charmed, and heard 
all manner of theological and political news. In the after- 
noon we saw the funeral procession of Mantecchi, the 
Republican triumvir with Mazzini and another. Thou- 
sands of National Guard, and, the Monsignor said last 
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night, 22,000 cut-throats from all parts of Italy. You will 
be sure to see an account in the Times or Guardian. 
Crowd orderly, no priests to be seen in the streets. 

6th April. After dinner found letter from Monsignor 
Nardi, dressed ourselves in evening attire, and went to see 
him. Met two of English deputation of Roman Catholics 
and listened to the most terrible ultramontane gossip. 
France to be a red Republic and the Comte de Chambord, 
whom every ieligious man in France and everywhere 
must support, to be head. Victor Emmanuel to be soon 
overthrown by a Republic in Italy ; charming discourse 
with Monsignor about Stanley, Gladstone, Gavazzi, 
Colenso, Déllinger, and everyone else. His humour, 
power of expression, and astonishing acquaintance with 
everything English amazed us. We heard a great deal 
about the English deputation, of which they are all 
full. 

roth April. In the evening we went to the Duke of 
Sermoneta, Prince Onovato Caetini, and had a chat with 
the greatest liberal in Rome, the premier duke, father of 
_ the Prince of Teano, who was at Scarborough last season ; 
his wife was there, one of the loveliest women I ever saw. 
Thence to Monsignor Nardi, who is to get us an audience 
with the Pope and a sight of the Codex Vaticanus. I 
forgot to say we spent Sunday night with him, and talked 
theology for two and a half hours, especially discussing the 
first two chapters of Genesis—struck with his liberalism, 
though he is an ultramontane and a Jesuit. 

13th April. Got letter last night to appoint hour to 
see Vatican MSS. Arrived rather late by 9.30, intro- 
duced to Monsignor Mentrucchi «nd by special favour 
able to see the Codex Vaticanus. I had my Greek ‘Testa- 
ment, and so we were able to compare the controverted 
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passages. At 11, after sundry adventures, we found our- 
selves in the Salle d’Attente awaiting an audience of His 
Holiness. We were in full fig, but P. was in distress, as 
he had only soiled brown gloves, and T. in a perfect fever 
because, in addition to his lack of proper gloves, his boots 
were manifestly seedy and ill-blacked! Here we waited 
an hour with six others. At 12 the procession entered— 
a flash of cardinals, monsignors, and a few officers of the 
Papal Guard, and in the midst an old man, just above the 
middle height, rather bent with age, with almost white 
hair, white skull cap, with priestly cassock, golden girdle, 
scarlet shoes; very kindly, benign, and smiling, a really 
pleasant face, not clever or noble, or proud or resolute, not 
a “king of men,” but meek and gentle, almost weak, nice- 
looking, except that the mouth was rather large. We 
knelt as to a sovereign, not to a spiritual despot, to the 
King of the Vatican, not to the successor of St. Peter, and 
waited till he came to us. My name was read out as the 
one who had the order. I said in French we were 
English. He repeated the word “ English,” and then my 
name, which he said he knew, but he could not tell how, 
and asked me where he had known any of my name. I said 
it might be my cousin. He then said he thought he lived 
either in Belgium or France, and finally recollected it was 
the banker in Paris. [Sir Edward Blount, British Consul 
in Paris.] He passed his hand near us, smiled most 
benignly, and moved away, and we followed from room to 
room. He went to other groups, and on into the great 
hall, where about 100 were assembled—men in uniform 
or evening dress, ladies in black and veils, children in 
white, a very pretty and even touching sight. He spoke 
to each, all knelt but one, I think a Swiss, who only 
bowed. ‘Then he ascended a little platform under a 
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canopy and spoke to them. I could only catch the last 
words in French—not a good accent. He hoped that all 
present would be united in the same faith, the same hope, 
the same love ; and prayed for God’s blessing upon us, 
our families, our journeys. He blessed all crosses, 
crucifixes, rosaries, and then all knelt and bowed low 
while he gave the full apostolic blessing in Latin with 
upraised fingers. Coming out, he blessed a child, taking 
it in his arms, and then another, and the parents seemed 


glad. 


During another visit to Rome, in 1882, with the 
Rev. G. W. Kennion (now Bishop of Bath and 
Wells), he met Count Campello, of the Old 
Catholic movement: 


In the evening the famous Count Campello came in 
for an hour, and though I could only talk with him 
vaguely as to the relative positions of Archdeacons in the 
Roman Church and in ours, I was glad to see this dis- 
tinguished convert, who recanted, as you remember, his 
- confession of the Roman Catholic Church in the Italian 
Methodist Chapel in last August, I think. He is a noble- 
man of very high family, and was actually a Canon of 
St. Peter’s and a Monsignor. I have heard a great deal 
about Rome and its people and its religious efforts, and 
not the least from Dr. Nevin, for whom I read four times, 
and for whom I am to preach next Sunday at the Ameri- 
can Church. We talked for some hours, and he gave me 
the history of the whole of the religious movements, details 
of difficulties and the causes of them in connection with 
Pére Hyacinthe. Also he gave an account of the difficulty 
of English and American Bishops dealing with the new 
attempts at reform in the Roman Catholic Church in 
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France and Italy. Much, very much, is going on in Rome 
and France in the way of Protestant movements, etc., in 
the Waldensian Church, whose minister is to dine here 
this week, and which has thirty stations in Italy. Dr. 
Nevin spoke also of the Italians as, in his opinion, the 
cleverest, ic. the most gifted intellectually with brain 
power, of the nations of the earth—greater than English 
or American—and gave striking instances of their great 
courtesy. Even the middle and artizan classes have as 
their motto “ Noblesse oblige,” and they really look down 
on us and the Germans as a sort of semi-barbarian race 
who got our civilization from them. ‘Remember you 
area Roman, and he only a Trans-Alpine Tedescho, a half- 
barbarian,” as a workman said to his brother-workman 
who vowed vengeance against a German architect who 
had dismissed him; “it is for us to show them what true 
nobility of manners means.” 


On this tour also my father went to Ravenna, 
and, speaking of his visit, says : 

Dante’s tomb, where his bones rest, seems sadly 
neglected. Beside it is Joseph Mazzini’s grave (he was 


buried here this year), covered with votive offerings and 
wreaths. 


As chaplain for the S.P.G. and C, and C.C.S. at 
various places in Switzerland and Italy, he came 
into touch with many visitors. Among these may 
be mentioned Lord Lawrence and his wife and 
daughters, who were at Sorrento in 1872 (this is 
referred to in Lord Lawrence's Life as the beginning 
of “an acquaintance which soon ripened into a 
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warm friendship”); the Princess of Salm and 
Dyck at Varese in 1896, whose friendship he 
greatly valued, and who frequently stayed with 
him; Dr. Nansen, with whom he had a great deal 
of conversation, at the Villa Serbelloni in 1898. 
I must close this chapter with the recollections of 
two who were often his fellow-travellers : 


The annual spring holiday was keenly discussed, with 
those who were to go with him, weeks, sometimes months, 
before its arrival, and it often seemed’ as if his vivid 
imagination gave him a foretaste of its strengthening, 
invigorating effect. He was delighted to include in the 
travelling family two, or even three, friends, young or 
old, and those who were so favoured will never forget 
what they learned of him without any conscious effort 
on his part, while his courtesy and consideration made 
travelling a delight. 


One of his daughters writes: 


How happy it made us to see the stiff, clerical dress 
exchanged for the holiday garb, though nobody could fail 
to recognize the clergyman who was never “ off duty.” 
How he delighted to show us, especially if we had not 
been abroad before, the Swiss mountains, the windings of 
the St. Gothard Pass, the facade of Milan Cathedral, the 
masterpieces of the Italian painters, and all the splendid 
sights of Pisa, Florence, and Venice, and, best of all and 
most loved, Rome itself. Each day he seemed refreshed, 
and soon regained his buoyancy, and yet as years went on 
it took longer for him to throw off the burden of work 
and responsibility, and the tired brain was apt to become 
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introspective. The first few days of complete rest were 
sorely needed, and then came the longing for sight-seeing, 
which was the great attraction of the Italian cities. No 
one who went with him to Rome will ever forget the first 
Sunday, which was almost invariably the day chosen for a 
drive along the Appian Way to St. Paul’s Church, the 
reading of parts of the Epistles of the great Apostle, 
especially the Second Epistle to Timothy, and the follow- 
ing St. Paul step by step, so that it seemed to those who 
listened as if he were speaking of a personal friend. 
Christian Rome was what specially attracted him, though 
the classical sights were always visited. The last visit 
was in 1907, and there seemed then hardly any diminution 
of energy, and certainly his keenness and interest were as 
great as ever. “To him the Catacombs were most absorb- 
ing, and it is pathetic to know that his last public utterance 
was a lecture on them given at Bournemouth. He was 
never tired of speaking of the simple faith of the early 
Christians, of their healthy view of death, comparing the 
ghastly representations of the Middle Ages with the simple 
figure of the Good Shepherd bearing the lamb in His 
arms, and of the sure and certain hope, which persecution 
unto death could not quench. And so those who knew 
him best will appreciate his love for the 23rd Psalm, 
which it was his custom to repeat after every act of com- 
munion, and will understand why the hymn “ The King 
of Love” was chosen for his funeral as an expression of 
their belief that the Good Shepherd, whose goodness and 
mercy had followed him all the days of his life, who had 
been with him in the valley of the shadow of death, had 
welcomed him into the house of the Lord to dwell with 
Him for ever, 


CHAPTER XI 
HESSLE 


Own June 3rd, 1905, my father was instituted to 
the cure of souls in the parish of Hessle by Arch- 
bishop Maclagan, who, in the course of his address, 
said : 

I need not say with what confidence, with what happi- 
ness, I assign to your newly-appointed pastor this blessed 
work, when I remember his long years of ministry, almost 
equal to my own; the faithfulness with which he has 
discharged his duties in every station of life, and that he 
has gathered round him the love of thousands wherever 
his lot has been cast. 

On the following Sunday morning the Bishop 
read himself in, and that evening preached his first 
sermon, taking the two texts, ““I am the Good 
Shepherd”’ and “Feed my lambs.” In this sermon 
he set before himself that ideal of the Christian 
pastor which he used to set before his brethren 
when he instituted them into new parishes. He 
asked from his parishioners sympathy, help, and 
prayers. On this last point he then, as always, 
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laid special stress, for ‘people have no right to 
criticize the sermon if they do not first pray for 
the preacher.” He was inducted during that week 
by his friend the Rural Dean (the Rev. J. Foord, 
Vicar of Kirk Ella). 

I am thankful to record that my father settled 
most happily into his new parish. It was remark- 
able that one who was over seventy should throw 
himself into a new parish with that hopefulness 
and buoyancy which are more characteristic of 
younger men. He found the Vicarage and its 
garden very delightful, though the former was 
somewhat small for a large party. But the garden 
was a new experience. The Vicarage at Scar- 
borough had nothing worthy of the name, and 
though he had been too busy to trouble himself 
about the matter, my mother had always felt the 
want of a garden, to which in her -early life she 
had been accustomed. And now, after forty years, 
there was a garden for her again. She and my 
sisters took so keen an interest in it that they 
infected him with at any rate some measure of 
their enthusiasm, and in these latter years of his 
life he made his nearest approach to being a 
country parson. It was his delight to show his 
friends round the garden, to get suggestions from 
them as to improvements, and to have tea with 
them out-of-doors. 
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He found himself spending his latter years in a 
parish as free from Church controversies as Scar- 
borough : for though it was true that his predecessor 
had been a distinct High Churchman, yet he hoped 
that his ministry would commend itself to his 
parishioners at Hessle as it had done to those at 
Scarborough. 

There was, however, a memorial presented to 
him shortly after his arrival, which demanded 
serious consideration. It was sent by some who 
habitually attended the early celebration, and asked 
that at these services the use of the eastward 
position and also of the two lighted candles might 
be retained. The Bishop recognized that the peti- 
tioners were earnest Church people, who really 
valued the sacraments of the Church, and who 
were in no way animated by a desire to create 
difficulties. He sent the following reply: 


I have carefully and prayerfully considered your letter, 
and fully appreciate your kind and generous expressions 
about myself; and though the matter is really a very 
difficult one to decide, I hope I have at last arrived at a 
conclusion which will be satisfactory to you, without 
giving offence to those of another school. It was, I see, 
decided by the Lincoln judgment that the eastward position 
is lawful (provided the manual acts can be seen), and that 
“the law is not broken by the mere fact of two lighted 
candles, when not wanted for the purpose of giving light, 
standing on the holy table continuously through the 

P 
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service.” If, however, I direct these uses, I must guard 
myself against any misinterpretation of my own views in 
regard to the exact nature of the Lord’s presence in the 
Holy Communion ; and also I must remember that there 
are equally loyal Churchmen of another school of thought, 
who have to be considered, especially when there is but 
one church to which both schools can resort. Compro- 
mises are proverbially difficult to arrange, but I trust that 
this is reasonable, and may avoid offence in both directions. 
The compromise is this:—At the early Communions the 
eastward position to be taken, provided the manual acts 
can be seen, and on all festivals, saints’ days, and holy days 
two candles to be lighted before service. This, like the 
processional hymn, would be in harmony with the character 
of festivals. I grieve that I am unable myself to attend 
early Communion, but if I should do so at any time, I 
reserve to inyself the liberty of adoping the use to which 
I have been accustomed for nearly forty-seven years. I 
trust that this proposal will be satisfactory to you, and will 
not cause offence to others. Believe me that I earnestly 
desire that all loyal Churchmen should co-operate with 
me in the work of the parish, and that our services shall 
be of such a character that all may be able to take part in 
them with profit to themselves and to the glory of God. 


It gave the Bishop the greatest pleasure to 
receive from Mr. Dykes, for whom he had a great 
regard and affection, the following assurance : 


I am glad to say that, without exception, my co-signa- 
tories express themselves as most grateful to your Lordship 
for your exceedingly kind and sympathetic letter, and we 
all thankfully accept the proposals you make in it, 
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In due course he developed the parochial organi- 
zation. He started a monthly service for men, 
which was well attended, and which he often took 
himself, in addition to which a class for men was 
started. He formed a communicants’ union, 
giving a devotional address to the members every 
month when he was at home. Classes were also 
started for Sunday school teachers, and for children 
of the middle and upper classes. A Sunday morn- 
ing Sunday school was added to that, which had 
been for long held in the afternoon. With a view 
to stimulating the enthusiasm of his people for 
foreign missions, he had a missionary litany and 
address each month. A branch of the Church of 
England Men’s Society was also inaugurated, and 
under its auspices open-air services were held in 
the summer months in the churchyard after even- 
ing service. In all these new departures, which 
proved a great benefit to the Church in Hessle, he 
was assisted by his colleagues and by a number of 
earnest lay workers. 

_ During his five years’ vicariate he was able to 

take an important part in Church life in Hull. He 
had received a hearty welcome from the Hull 
clergy, and the belief had been expressed that his 
coming among them would be the means of bind- 
ing together more closely the different churches in- 
that great city. 
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A letter from one of them expressed the general 
feeling : 

May I make use of the first opportunity I have had for 
several days of writing to your lordship to say how 
delighted I am that you are coming right into our midst ? 
We want you, and for a long time have needed you ; and 
your permanent home by our side will mean the cement- 
ing of many ties, and rekindling of our local Church life. 
With a magnificent man at Holy Trinity, and the centre 
of unity at Hessle, I am certain that our Church life in 
Hall will commence a new epoch in its history. 

He naturally took part in the big functions in 
the city, but he did far more than this. He 
accepted many invitations to individual parishes, 
and delighted in preaching at harvest festivals, 
dedicating gifts, and speaking at parochial anni- 
versaries and other meetings. Intercourse with 
the clergy was obtained by social gatherings in the 
Vicarage garden, and many went away after a chat 
with him encouraged in their work and helped in 
difficulties which they had laid before him. The 
annual ruri-decanal excursion on a yacht delighted 
him, in spite of his being happier on land than. on 
water, because it gave him an excellent opportunity 
for seeing something of his brethren, the country 
clergy of Howden. 

His diary, however, affords the best clue to his 
work and efforts. On July 22nd, 1905, he took 
part in the United Sunday School Festival for the 
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Howden rural deanery, held at St. Augustine’s 
Stone. The Bishop in his address recalled the fact 
that John Wesley had preached from it in his 85th 
year. “TI have,” he said, “the greatest reverence 
and respect for Wesley. I don’t agree with every- 
thing he did and taught, but I do hold that he 
was one of the great English saints, and if we were 
to have a new calendar, his name ought to be 
included among them.” 

In his sermon on Sept. 24th he made Pieri 
to two distinguished men who had just died, 
both of whom he had known _personally— 
George Macdonald and Dr. Barnardo. He had 
first met Macdonald in Cannes in 1881, and 
had admired the patriarchal simplicity of his 
life. On one occasion he had invited him to 
Scarborough to give with the members of his 
family a rendering of the second part of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Though I was only a boy, I 
shall never forget George Macdonald’s reading of 
the part of Greatheart, nor his departure the next 
morning, when there was a hue and cry through 
the station for the wicket gate, which was missing 
from the luggage! Dr. Barnardo’s life and work 
appealed very strongly to my father, who was full 
of admiration at the promptness with which cases 
were taken into the Homes, and the excellence of 
the organization, and the admirable way in which 
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the boys and girls ‘were fitted for a life of use- 
fulness. 


Feb. 26, 1906. 10.30, left York for London to 
present addresses from Convocations on King’s accession. 
Met all Canterbury representatives, and Archbishop of 
York and Bishop of Sodor and Man at Buckingham 
Palace. Presented address, Archbishop reading it. King 
replied. Archbishop and I (representing prolocutor) kissed 
hands. Attended levée. 

June 1. Presided at mass meeting in Hull of protest 
against Education Bill. 


The local paper said : 


The Bishop’s speech was remarkably peaceful in tone. 
He breathed forth no fire and threatenings against the 
Nonconformists, but admitted that the more he studied 
the Bill the less he liked it.... He crystallized his 
speech in the sentence: ‘‘ We demand religious teaching 
to be given according to the wishes of the parents in 
school hours by school teachers who. themselves believe it.” 


In his own schools at Hessle, which were en- 
larged when he was Vicar, the difficulty with regard 
to Nonconformist children was solved thus (to 
quote from one of his speeches) : 


Long before I came to Hessle they had reached a happy 
compromise, and the Nonconformist children are as much 
regarded as those of the Church. They are treated with 
perfect honesty. They are not taught the Church 
catechism, but four days in the week receive teaching in 
the sacred Scriptures, and on the fifth day, while the 
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Church children are taught the catechism, Noncon- 
formists receive a Bible lesson. The effect is a happy 
compromise, and all compromises are good and wise, if 
they can be carried out without sacrifice of principle. 


On December rg9th, 1907, he kept the jubilee 
of his ordination. He invited the clergy of the 
neighbourhood, and his parishioners, to a social 
evening in the Parish Hall. There was a very 
large gathering, and he spoke thankfully of the 
mercies which had been vouchsafed to him, and the 
work he had been privileged to do during half a 
century. An address was presented to him on 
behalf of the Hessle people by Mr. Burwell, the 
Sheriff of Hull, and speeches testifying to his work 
in Hessle and the neighbourhood were made by 
the Rev. A. B. G. Lillingston and others. On the 
following day the Bishop gave an address at a 
special Celebration in the church. 

The year 1908 was one of conferences! My 
father was in London for part of the Pan-Anglican 
Congress in June. He was present at the wonder- 
ful service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and attended 
the Conference of Bishops at Lambeth Palace. 

He was particularly glad to be in York at the 
time of the Wesleyan Conference, and was one of 
those to welcome the delegates at the opening 
session. In his speech he said that he never grudged 
his Nonconformist brethren any success which God 
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vouchsafed to them, and that he remembered them 
in the prayers offered in church daily for “all who 
profess and call themselves Christians ” and in the 
Bidding Prayer offered each Sunday in their Minster 
“for the whole congregation of Christian people 
dispersed throughout the world.” He recalled 
with pleasure how his dear friend, Dean Stanley, 
showed him many years before in Westminster 
Abbey the beautiful tablet just then erected with 
the medallions of John and Charles Wesley, and 
read to him the two inscriptions, ‘‘I look on the 
whole world as my parish” and “‘ God buries His 
workmen and carries on His work.” Speaking of 
Charles Wesley, he loved to think that in Hymns 
Ancient and Modern there were no fewer than twelve 
hymns composed by him. 

That afternoon the Bishop invited the Noncon- 
formist ministers of Scarborough to meet some of 
the high officials of the Conference at tea, after 
which he conducted them over the Minster library, 
and showed them some of the valuable manuscripts. 

In the following month a sale of work was held 
in the Vicarage garden on behalf of the National 
Vigilance Association. In this work he had for 
some time taken a deep interest, and was chairman 
of the Hull branch. 

Very shortly after this, his eldest brother, 
Colonel Blunt, died at Ryde. With the exception 
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of his sister Caroline, he was now the only sur- 
vivor of a large and most united family. 

Early in October a band of Cambridge under- 
graduates came to Hull on a missionary campaign, 
and were welcomed by the Bishop at Hessle. He 
was delighted with the keenness they showed, and 
by the freshness of their addresses, and could not 
but contrast it with the prevailing apathy. He 
used to quote a great Archbishop’s remark, that 
anyone who was not interested in foreign missions 
was only half a Christian, “and a very poor half 
too” he used to add. 

On All Saints’ Day he heard that Archbishop 
Maclagan had resigned the See of York. And, as 
might be expected, this news called forth from 
his suffragan a heartfelt expression of regret. 
At a meeting of clergy and wardens of Hull and 
the neighbourhood, held at once, my father moved 
a resolution, in which he expressed his feelings 
towards his chief : 

The clergy and laity of Hull and its neighbourhood 
cannot part from the Lord Archbishop, whose resignation 
of the see takes effect to-morrow, without expressing to 
His Grace their sincere regret at the severance of a tie 
which has bound them to him for a period of over seven- 
teen years, during which his character and example, his 
teaching and generosity, and his faithful government of 
the diocese have won the affectionate regard of all who 
have known him. ‘They desire to assure him of their 
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earnest and prayerful hope that he may be spared to enjoy 
peace and repose at the close of his arduous labours, 
sweetened by the recollection of the long and faithful 
services which God has enabled him to render to His 
Church. 


The announcement that the Bishop of Stepney 
had been appointed to succeed Dr. Maclagan gave 
my father the greatest satisfaction. Though he 
did not know’ Dr. Lang personally, yet he 
recognized the wonderful work he had done in 
East London and elsewhere, and knew that he was 
destined for the highest places in the Church. He 
had been specially struck with the wisdom with 
which he had guided the Church of England 
Men’s Society, which was teaching men throughout 
the country to recognize and fulfil the duties which 
they owed to the Church. The northern primacy 
was a post which demanded exceptional gifts, and 
the appointment of one whose personality had 
made so deep an impression on the great diocese 
of London, was hailed with delight by my father 
who had known the northern province for 
forty-five years. He wrote to his new chief 
to assure him of his loyal co-operation, and the 
Archbishop has testified on many occasions to the 
hearty welcome which he received from his 
suffragan, and to the very happy relations which 
existed between them for the time—alas! all too 
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short—in which they were permitted to work 
together. My father, on his part, always spoke of 
the Archbishop in terms of great admiration, as 
well as of personal regard. 


CHAPTER@ Aut 
CLOSING DAYS 


Tue year 1909, the last year of my father’s life, 
was as full of work as any of its predecessors. 
He was at Bishopthorpe on January 8th, taking 
part in the presentation of an address to the retiring 
Archbishop. A fortnight later he was present at 
Dr. Lang’s enthronement, and early in February 
he entertained him at Hessle during his first visit 
to Hull. There were numerous gatherings to 
welcome the new primate, and the Bishop presided 
at a great meeting held in the Artillery Drill Hall, 
which was crowded to excess. In the course of his 
opening speech he said that they looked to the 
Archbishop as a general under whom they should 
all be enrolled as soldiers. By intellectual power, 
by spiritual force, and by his desire to be a comrade 
as well as a leader, he was marked out for general- 
ship. It would bea joy to him, as one who had 
already served under three Archbishops, to work 
under Dr. Lang. Dr. Maclagan began life as a 
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soldier, and their new chief began as a law student. 
He himself had also exchanged the law for the 
Church without regret, and he would wish to 
serve under the Archbishop to the utmost of his 
strength. The Archbishop, in replying, said that 
he did not forget that, besides the general, there 
was in their midst his most excellent brigadier- 
general, the Bishop of Hull. “If I am an old 
young man,” he went on to say, “the Bishop is a 
young old man.” 

At the annual church soirée at Hessle, the 
Bishop gave his usual review of the year’s work. 
He mentioned that the expense of enlarging the 
day schools had been met at a cost of over £2000; 
that there had that year been a marked increase in 
the number of the confirmation candidates, as well 
as of the names on the communicants’ union roll ; 
and that in the Vicarage room, recently enlarged, 
meetings and classes had been alike well attended. 

The Lent of 1909 was, as usual, a busy time ; 
but owing to an attack of laryngitis, his voice was 
not equal to the strain. At some of the confirma- 
tions he was unable to give his addresses, and was 
obliged to ask one of the clergy to read them for 
him. However, by Holy Week he had sufficiently 
recovered to be able to preach his usual sermons, 
including three on Good Friday, one of which was 
in the open air. 
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Almost immediately after Easter he went for 
his annual holiday to Zurich, where he stayed 
with a friend. He ends his holiday diary 
thus : 


Left Hessle very tired, and unable to walk far without 
fatigue. Feel to-day (May 13th) perfectly well; no 
worries as far as I know. Looking forward to work, 
which will be very hard for some weeks to come. Have 
slept naturally or nearly so. ‘‘ What shall we render unto 
the Lord for all his mercies?” A grateful, loving heart, 
a devoted life, and the resolve, by His grace, to serve Him 
better, be the time short or long. 


On his return to Hessle, he put up in the 
church a list of the vicars of the parish from 
the earliest days. He felt that this ought to bea 
feature in every old church, and he had compiled 
such a list with great care for both the parishes of 
which he had been vicar. During his last residence 
in York, May to August, 1909, he with the Dean 
welcomed the representatives of the Russian 
Duma, and showed them over the Minster. He 
also displayed a keen interest in the York Pageant, 
in which two of his daughters took part, making 
it the occasion of a pageant sermon, preached at 
St. Martin’s, Coney Street. 

At the end of August he was in Scarborough 
for one of his last public functions there, the con- 
secration of an addition to the cemetery. In his 
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address he said that they were joining together in 
a beautiful service in which their thoughts were 
not so much of death, as of the life beyond the 
grave. 

On November rgth, on his way home from the 
station at Hessle, he slipped and severely strained 
the muscles of his leg. Punch had the following 
paragraph: “The Bishop of Hull, we are informed, 
is suffering from a severe strain of the ankle, 
caused by slipping on a banana skin. What 
bishops say on such occasions is still a matter of 
mystery.” Commenting on this at the opening of 
the C.M.S. Bazaar in Scarborough, he said that he 
would answer Mr. Punch’s question. He had 
said: ‘* Thank God, it is no worse.” 

On Sunday, December sth, after evening service, 
he held a Church workers’ devotional meeting, at 
which 116 were present. He finished service with 
extempore prayer for the parish as a whole and for 
each department of work. It was the last of those 
services which had cheered on so many in their 
work for Christ and His Church. 

On December 12th he held his last confirmation 
in Hessle, in preparation for which he had given 
his usual lectures. It is to be noted that during 
his vicariate at Hessle he had confirmed a large 
number of adult persons who had been won to 
the Church by his ministry. 
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Dec. 25th. Happy, blessed Christmas. Good news 


of all our dear ones. 
Dec. 29th. Institution of Rev. E. A. Johnson to All 
Saints’, Scarborough. (His last visit to Scarborough.) 
Dec. 30. Examined by Dr. Murray. All right, but 


warning against overwork. 


In closing his diary for 1909 he gives the fol- 
lowing statistics of the year: 121 sermons, 12 
lectures, 48 addresses, and 2578 letters. These 
figures show that there was no abatement of his 
work in the last year of his life. Of him it could 
have been said as of Moses, that ‘‘ his eye was not 
dim, nor his natural force abated.” His voice 
rang out as clearly when he preached, his look was 
as keen, his mind as clear, his figure as erect at the 
end of his life as in middle age. He died as he 
would have wished, in the midst of work. It 
would have been inexpressibly painful to him to 
have felt his grasp of his episcopal and parochial 
duties relaxing, his mind failing to convey his 
thoughts in sermon or lecture, or his physical 
powers unequal to the strain of work. There are 
many who are able, when advancing years compel 
them to give up their life’s work, to devote them- 
selves to some favourite hobby for which their 
more active labours have left them little leisure. 
My father was not one of these. He loved his 
ministerial work and lived for it; nothing that this 
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life could offer, could in any way take its place. 
He said to his doctor in his last illness, “ Don’t 
tell me that I must give up my work; it would 
kill me.” The merciful providence of God, in 
which he had always trusted, brought his work and 
his life on earth to an end together. 

The year 1910 thus opened without a care or 
anxiety : 

Jan. Ist, 1910. Begin the year well in body, happy in 
mind, hopeful in spirit. Every one of my beloved ones 
the same, and with good news of my dear ones at Bourne- 
mouth. Hoping to make my New Year’s card the motto 
of the year. 


A NEW YEAR’S WISH FOR gto. 
To Mnricty, but God’s Peace. 
“<< Tn nothing be anxious.” 
“Casting all your anxiety upon Him, because He careth 
jor you.” 
“ We kneel, how weak! we rise, how full of power ! 
Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this wrong, 
Or others—that we are not always strong, 
That we are ever overborne with care, 
That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious, or troubled, when with us is Prayer,— 
And Joy, and Strength, and Courage are with Thee?” 
—R. C. Trencu. 
“ But in everything by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving 
Jet your requests be made known unto God.” 
“Pray without ceasing.” 
“ Be not afraid to pray !—to pray is right— 
Pray (if thou canst) with hope ; but ever pray, 
Q 
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Though hope be weak, or sick with long delay ! 
Pray in the darkness if there be no lights 


Whate’er is good to wish, ask that of Heaven, 
Though it be what thou canst not hope to see : 
Pray to be perfect, though material leaven 
Forbid the spirit so on earth to be ; 
But if for any wish thou dar’st not pray, 
Then pray to God to cast that wish away.” 

. —H. Coterince. 


“And the peace of God which passeth all understanding shall 
guard your hearts and your thoughts in Christ Jesus.” 
“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 

Thee.” 
“T do not ask, O Lord, that Thou should’st shed 
Full radiance here ; 
Give but a ray of Peace that I may tread 
Without a fear. 


Joy is like restless day ! but Peace divine 
Like quiet night. 
Lead me, O Lord, till perfect day shall shine, 
Through Peace to Light.” 
—ADELAIDE Procter. 
With Best Wishes for the ew Wear. 


R. F. L. HULLEN:? 
Hessle Vicarage, Hull. 


Jan. 2nd, Sunday. 10.30, preached on motto of New- 
Year’s card, “In nothing be anxious.” Talk and prayer 
with R, about Holy Communion, Afternoon, talk with 
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little girls of M.’s class. 6.30, “‘ We must work the works 
of Him that sent Me.” 

In this, his last sermon at Hessle, he quoted the 
following lines: 

Ready! whate’er the year may bring, 
Ready to thank my God and King; 
Ready for pain, if so He will, 

Ready to climb the stony hill ; 
Ready to do my Lord’s behest, 
Ready to think His will the best; 
Ready to go if He should call, 
Ready to yield my life, my all; 
Ready! whate’er the year may bring, 
Ready to praise my God and King. 

One who heard him, says that she will never 
forget the ringing tones of his voice, as strong and 
clear as ever, when he quoted these lines, which 
expressed so truly his own convictions. 

The following evening he was present at the 
annual social of the women’s class and mothers’ 
meeting, throwing himself as keenly as ever into 
the spirit of the gathering, and reading Adelaide 
Procter’s The Angel's Story with full feeling and 
enjoyment. 

On January 4th he left Hessle, never to return. 
He went first to York, where he attended several 
meetings, and stayed with his friend Canon Austen 
at the Residence. On the following day he left 
with my mother for Bath, where he stayed with 
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one of his oldest and best friends, Miss Thee- 
dam. She has given her impressions of that last 
visit : 

How little we thought as on the Feast of the Epiphany 
we knelt together at Holy Communion in St. Andrew’s, 
Bath, that it was to be his last communion on earth. Yet 
the thought of the last days was never far from him of 
late years, and during that short visit he more than once 
referred to the time when he would no longer be here; 
he spoke too of the comfort and strength he found in 
prayer, and of his daily petition that God would lead him 
to help some one by word or deed that day. He had 
interesting talks with many whom he was glad to meet— 
the Bishop of Chichester (Dr. Ridgeway), Prebendary 
Boyd, his old friends Lady Sitwell and Mrs. Thomas, 
Mrs. Allen, the invalid daughter of his predecessor at 
Scarborough (Dr. Whiteside), and many among the clergy. 
He was specially pleased to meet by accident at Messrs. 
Jolly’s a former sidesman at Christ Church, who begged 
to be allowed to introduce others in the same establishment 
who had known him in Scarborough, and he was soon 
surrounded by a little group of old members of his Bible 
classes. And at the station, when leaving for Bourne- 
mouth, he did not forget that in the superintendent on 
the Midland Railway platform he had an old Sheffield 
friend. “Thus, ever thinking of others and finding his joy 
in little kindnesses, the beloved friend of many years bade 
me his last good-bye. 


Though every detail of the last days at Bourne- 
mouth is stamped on my memory, I will attempt 
nothing more than a brief summary. 
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On arriving at Bournemouth he went with my 
mother to stay at Crag Head with her cousin, 
Mr. Fenwick, and his daughter, promising to 
come on to our Vicarage when all risk of influenza, 
from which our children had been suffering, was 
at an end. Nothing could have exceeded Mr. and 
Miss Fenwick’s kindness and hospitality, and he 
enjoyed his stay greatly. On Sunday, January gth, 
he preached at Holy Trinity Church in the morn- 
ing, taking for his text, “‘ We must work the works 
of Him that sent Me.” In the course of his 
sermon he gave special messages to all classes of 
church workers, and his sermon made a deep 
impression on all who heard it. 

On the following Tuesday he gave a lecture in 
Holy Trinity Hall on the “Catacombs,” illustrated 
by lantern slides. He dwelt specially on the won- 
derful faith and hope shown by the early Christians, 
even in the midst of persecution. 

On Thursday, January 14th, he came to the Vicar- 
age to stay with us; but immediately on arrival he 
was seized with severe pains in the heart, of which 
he had had a preliminary attack early that morning. 
Though this attack was alarming, it passed off after 
an hour or two, and he felt better. But on the 
Saturday, influenza declared itself, and he stayed in 
bed. For some days all seemed to be going fairly 
well, but the mischief spread to the lungs, and two 
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nurses had to be called in. He remained wonder- 
fully calm and patient, keenly interested in the 
General Election which was taking place, and 
spending much time in prayer and in having devo- 
tional books read to him. On Saturday, January 
22nd, another doctor was called in consultation ; 
he took a hopeful view of the case, if the strength 
could be maintained; and said that, though it 
would not be possible for him to do any work in 
Lent, he hoped that, after a long rest, he might be 
able to resume his duties. During that afternoon 
my father dictated the following message to his 
people at Hessle : 

The Bishop, though he is not seriously ill, desires the 
prayers of the congregation that God may see fit to restore 
him from an acute attack of influenza. 

The wording of this message shows that, though 
accustomed as a rule to take a pessimistic view of 
his condition when ill, at this time, when his state 
was really grave, he was by no means alarmed. 
But that night he got much worse, and in the 
morning the doctor, finding the heart’s action very 
weak, prescribed oxygen. My sister had arrived 
the previous night, but we hesitated to tell him of 
her coming. He spoke of his wish to receive the 
Holy Communion, but, in consequence of his great 
exhaustion, he asked that it might be postponed 
till the next morning, when he hoped that he might 
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be stronger, and more able to enter into the spirit 
of the service. This is an additional proof that, 
in spite of great weakness, he had full hope of 
recovery. My mother, who had nursed him 
devotedly, read to him the service for the day 
(which was Septuagesima), and he was able to 
follow as intently as ever. In the afternoon, after 
a second visit from the doctor, I telephoned to 
my sisters in Hessle telling them to come at once. 
Up to this time no further steps had been taken to 
summon the members of the family, as it was not 
till Sunday morning that the symptoms became 
grave. But hardly had the message gone when 
we were summoned by the nurse. A sudden 
change had taken place, and he had become un- 
conscious, and as | was reading the commendatory 
prayer his spirit passed peacefully into the nearer 
presence of the Master he had so faithfully served. 


The funeral took place in the beautiful church- 
yard on Ham Common, where his son had been 
laid to rest exactly twelve years before. The 
Archbishop of York took the service, assisted by 
the Vicar of Holy Trinity, Hull (Rev. A. B. G. 
Lillingston). The hymns were “Jesus lives,” 
“The King of Love my Shepherd is,” and * Now 
the labourer’s task is o’er.” The Archbishop, in 
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his address, said that their friend had counted it an 
honour to be a Bishop of the Church of God, and 
that he had proved one who cared for his flock, 
while he had experienced further happiness in his 
home, where on that day there was mourning for 
his loss. He had passed away in the full prime of 
a beautiful old age, which made death more beauti- 
ful than sad. . 

As the Archbishop gaye the final blessing by the 
open grave a gleam of winter sunshine pierced the 
clouds, and many went away feeling that thougha 
light had been taken away from them on earth, it 
was shining among the redeemed in the glory 
above. 


CEAPTER XIN 
TRIBUTES OF FRIENDS 


TuHoucH the story of the life is finished, this 
book would be incomplete if I omitted the follow- 
ing personal appreciations : 


Of his influence on society generally little has been 
said, but to those who did not know him it would be 
difficult to give an idea of the spring and freshness which 
he brought into it. The vivid personality which made 
his presence fe/f in any company—the alertness with 
which he discussed the varied subjects of the day, raising 
them to a higher level—the conversation on deeper things 
which grew out of an apparently casual talk—all left 
their mark and did their work. He hada way of bringing 
out the best in those he talked with, and by thinking the 
best of them, found the best zz them. 

His inner spiritual life can hardly be spoken of in a 
memoir which deals so much with his public life and 
work, but those nearest and dearest to him knew the 
secret of his loving influence and deep spirituality. He 
was essentially a man of prayer. Of a very sensitive, 
anxious temperament, it was his constant endeavour to 
cast his anxiety upon the Lord, as is so beautifully ex- 
pressed in his last New-Year’s card, quoted elsewhere. 
The power of prayer enabled him successfully to fight 
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against a natural tendency to an impatient temper, which 
is so often associated with a highly-strung nature. He 
was ever on guard, and nothing was more remarkable 
than the way in which, without any palliation, he would 
withdraw any word spoken in impatience. “The habit of 
ejaculatory prayer became almost instinctive before a 
meeting or an interview which required delicate treat- 
ment, on meeting a drunkard or hearing some terrible 
story of sin, before writing an important letter, in a 
moment of danger—these of course in addition to his 
daily devotions. Herein lay the secret of the wise word 
of counsel, the right course suggested to one in great diffi- 
culty, the letter which brought help, the word in a sermon 
which went straight home—in fact, the life for which 
many now thank God. And as he consecrated himself 
afresh to his sacred office by reading on his knees the 
service for the Consecration of a Bishop on the first day of 
each month (in remembrance of the first day of May, 
1891), may we not say that he thus received grace (in the 
words of that beautiful service) in some measure “duly to 
execute the office whereunto he was called to the edifying 
of Christ’s Church, and to the honour, praise, and glory of 
His Name”? 


From H.S.H. the Princess of Salm- Dyck : 


It is most difficult to give an appreciation of the 
Bishop’s character, for his was one of those brilliant 
natures with many sides, and one is afraid of turning on 
the light too much on one side and obscuring the other. 
He was essentially a strong man with a powerful mind, 
and yet sometimes when dealing with others he had 
almost a woman’s tenderness of feeling, and a gift of 
intuition which I have rarely met with in another man. 
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One could talk to him on any subject close to one’s heart, 
and he understood one before one had spoken, and with 
wise, gentle touch drew away the cobwebs from a troubled 
mind. I experienced so much of the Bishop’s goodness 
and power of sympathy, I saw him so often in his family— 
always gentle, kind, considerate, loving—that it is a 
temptation to dwell on this side of his character ; and yet 
there is another side equally noticeable, and that was his 
indomitab:e will power, his reserve of strength, his justice 
tempered with mercy. Even when tired beyond words, 
I saw him doing work of the most fatiguing kind in his 
bright cheerful way—always ready to spare others, never 
himself. JI think one of the Bishop’s most striking 
qualities was his wonderful power of forgiving and for- 
getting ; no man in a public career can escape private 
worries; the Bishop not only forgot those who had caused 
them, but had soon utterly forgotten all about it, and 
reproved anyone who had not forgotten! I could go on 
a long time writing about the Bishop—the best and truest 
friend I ever had—but I think the deepest gratitude, the 
most reverent love must ever be silent, and the help given 
in hours of great sorrow is too sacred to be touched upon; 
but all those of us who had the privilege of knowing and 
loving him will never forget him, and I think time will 
show that he was not only a good, noble, generous helper, 
but one with all the elements of greatness in his character, 
one who worked and toiled in his Master’s vineyard all 
his days, giving his brains as well as a great heart. 


The following comes from the Rev. L. Stewart 
Robinson,*Rector of Keighley : 


My earliest recollections of your dear father go back to 
1882, when I stayed at Scalby with my uncle, Rev. W. 
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C. Robinson. I frequently used to walk into Scarborough 
to hear him at Christ Church. I remember well the 
inspiration and help which his sermons gave me then. 
Sentences still linger in my mind, and though I never had 
the advantage of receiving continuous teaching from him, 
I learnt much from the occasions when I had the 
opportunity of hearing him. I consider his power as a 
preacher was very great. Perhaps he was at his best in 
expository teaching, and specially when he took some 
passage from the writings of St. Paul. “There was never 
any attempt at rhetoric, but he held the attention of his 
congregation, and possessed taat eloquence which con- 
vinced by its appeal to the reasoning faculty. One felt 
he knew his Bible well, and although many of his 
sermons dealt with topical subjects, yet his teaching 
was invariably based upon some lucid exposition of a 
portion of God’s Word. Later on, about the year 1898, 
I had the privilege of his friendship, and during my visits 
to Scarborough or Hull we took many pleasant walks 
together. I think I learnt as much from his conversation 
as from his sermons. He would talk on some subject 
which was agitating people’s minds at the time, viewed it 
from the highest standpoint, and illumined it by acute and 
yet kindly criticism. I always felt he could give the 
soundest advice on almost any practical matter of every- 
day life, and I still treasure some of his plain-spoken 
remarks on the subjects on which I sought his counsel. 

I may be permitted as a friend of the home circle to 
refer to his home life. I was always impressed by the 
welcome with which he received one, no matter how 
busy he was. No friend, however intimate, was allowed 
to interfere with the duties which lay before him, and 
very often when I called it was only a glimpse of him I 
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obtained between the incessant claims of parochial and 
other business. I remember so well how on a Sunday 
afternoon he used to gather the family round him to sing 
a favourite hymn, and I think I am right in saying that this 
custom was one which he loved to continue for many 
years of his life. His son Walter and I were inti- 
mate friends, and I think it was the knowledge of this 
intimacy which strengthened the bond of affection be- 
tween us. We often talked of him, and always as of one 
who had passed out of sight indeed, but was still one with 
us in the great family of God. 

He possessed a sense of humour which stood him in 
good stead at times. I remember the delight with which 
he once told me of how he had invited some preachers 
during the season of Lent, and how, on requesting that 
they should send him the subjects of their discourses, he 
had received from one a postcard with the words, “Be 
sure your sin will find you out.” Also how on another 
occasion, shortly after he had been appointed Bishop of 
Hull, he was dining at some friend’s house. ‘The butler 
could not remember his new title, and, flinging the door 
open, announced, “The late Archdeacon Blunt !” 

But it was his power of lifting every subject to a higher 
level that was a distinctive feature of his character. No- 
thing gave him greater pain than when he heard of any 
flippancy with regard to religion. He always kept the 
more serious aspects of life steadily in view, and sought to 
recall our minds to what is best and highest in life at all 
seasons. 

One of the last times I heard his voice was across the 
telephone wires just after I had entered into a new home. 
My wife and I had been chatting on various light subjects 
with the members of his family, and then he came, and I 
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caught at once the words, “God bless you in your new 
home and work.” So it was always with him—the home 
and the life-work, and God’s blessing resting upon both. 


No more beautiful tribute could close this book 
than that of the Rev. Rosslyn Bruce, D.D., Vicar 
of St. Augustine’s, Edgbaston (published in the 
Record): 


Nothing could have been more picturesque than the 
evening of the life of this great member of a great Chris- 
tian family, and it is pleasant to know that Bishop Blunt 
himself fully realized, and deeply appreciated, the few 
years of comparative relief from strenuous activity which 
were allowed to him after one of the fullest and most 
energetic lives which the Church of England of our day 
can show.... 

A Yorkshire newspaper says that Yorkshire is made 
poorer by his death, and that is true; but how much 
more true would it be to say that Yorkshire is made richer 
by his life! How much richer is known only to God 
Himself. 5. 

As a Churchman he was first and foremost a teacher ; 
even when exercising his remarkable gift of “ organiza- 
tion” in parish work, he never for a moment lost sight of 
the prevailing purpose that others should learn all that his 
experience had taught. Among his many all but inspired 
writings, his Doctrina Pastoralis, six Cambridge lectures 
on Pastoral Theology, are perhaps pre-eminent, in that 
they reveal the lecturer in his highest—his teaching— 
capacity. These lectures are profound and simple, strong 
and emotional, practical and devotional. To know that 
little work, as some of us know it by heart, is in itself to | 
know many of the deepest secrets of ministerial power. 
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As a citizen, the Bishop was an anxious patriot ; under 
a deep-rooted belief in the high destiny of the British 
Empire as a divine power in the councils of the world, 
and as a delicately refined tool for the accomplishment of 
God’s eternal purpose, there ever appeared a certain diffi- 
dence and misgiving as to the soundness of much that is 
generally accepted in modern life. His suspicion of luxury, 
his horror of intemperance, his pain about loose morality, 
and his indignation at gambling, were all based on a 
beautiful reverence for the strength, the bravery, the 
purity, and the sympathy of his fellow-man. To him 
the good was the only beautiful, and the human heart the 
temple of the living God. He was so essentially a man of 
affairs that he was often called approvingly (though seldom 
without some happily phrased correction from himself) 
“a man of the world.” The mistaken phrase was a par- 
donable one, for he always gave the impression of having 
left nothing out of his conception of the Evangelic scheme. 
Whatever subject presented itself, whether it was Chinese 
labour or votes for women, Darwinism or Macedonian 
massacres, Arctic exploration or the “right of entry,” 
each in its turn passed rapidly through the process of 
spiritualizing, and was promptly solved by the light of 
Christ. Nothing was unimportant to him, nothing 
without definite meaning; everything mattered, every 
word, every event had a soul, and that soul he 
OW e+" 

Always a remarkable preacher, it was at the time of his 
consecration as Bishop of Hull that he began to be recog- 
nized as one of the greatest of modern sacred orators. It 
has been suggested that the loss of his devoted friend and 
leader, Archbishop Thomson (his loyal devotion to whose 
memory was very touching), and the sense of responsibility 
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thrown upon him to take up much of the lamented Arch- 
bishop’s oratorical work, helped in this very marked new 
power. Be that as it may, during the last two decades of 
his life the tall, majestic presence, the venerable face, the 
natural mobility of expression, and the clear musical voice 
have combined to present a unique impression of a coun- 
sellor and a father in God. 

But it is as a friend that he will be remembered most 
tenderly, until a complete generation has passed away. 
With him the power of human sympathy and love was so 
developed that it stands out as by far the leading feature 
of his character; the most humble of his friends, the 
rawest of his colleagues, might presume to make the baldest 
suggestion or the most trifling criticism, and it would be 
received with the utmost pleasantness and the most gentle 
correction, if once the Bishop knew that personal love 
underlay it. This very sense of tender and spontaneous 
affection brought with it a certain sensitive reserve with 
strangers—or new friends, as he preferred to call them— 
which it was delightful to see melting into cordiality on 
the discovery of a link of mutual understanding.... The 
busier he was, the more completely he absorbed into his 
own plans any talent or capacity that came within his 
reach: he had a place for everyone, and it was always 
just the right place, and the zeal of his constant activity 
had in it a contagion which was the most telling rebuke 
of that indifference or slackness which he could never 
understand, ‘This picture of the Bishop of Hull would be 
unnecessarily imperfect if no mention was made of his child- 
like simple joy: like his Master, he, too, remained a child 
for ever; he took doses, as it were, of renewed life in his 
delightful playfulness; his sense of happy fun was almost 
boyish in its whole-heartedness, child-like, too, in the best 
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sense, in its absolute freedom from the smallest element of 
unkindness; and this last grace appeared to be natural and 
instinctive; the smallest tinge of “ personality,” and his 
features were at attention again, his feelings resented it, 
laughter became impossible, and the spell was broken. 
How he would revel in the memory of some previously 
forgotten quaint episode or odd expression! A little 
donkey-boy at Scarborough called him “Mr. Blunt” 
years ago. having so heard of him from his father, 
and his elder brother was heard quite solemnly correct- 
ing him, bidding him always say, ‘“‘ Your grace my lord 
the right venerable the Bishop.” ‘Deliver me from my 
friends!” whispered the Bishop, and forgot the incident. 
But twenty years later, a few weeks before his death, on 
being reminded, he recollected it clearly, and, moreover, 
knew exactly what had become of the two little donkey- 
boys. 

One of his assistant clergy, of whom he unconsciously 
founded a “school” of “Scarborough men” almost as 
easily recognized in their subsequent work as the “ Doves” 
of Vaughan, has written of him: “Blunt dead! How 
unreal it sounds, and how unreal it is, too! He has taught 
us that, so long as you and I are struggling with our 
evangelizing efforts, Blunt lives; and if the message he 
taught us to hand on is eternal, then generations yet unborn 
will find comfort in what he has taught us, and how easy 
it is to see revealed in him that ‘whosoever liveth and 
believeth in Him shall never die.’ ” 
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